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IS PLEASURE THE SUMMUM BONUM? 


Eruics is the science of the Good. As distinguished from 
the natural sciences, or the sciences of the actual, it is a nor- 
mative or regulative science, a science of the ideal. The 
question of ethical science is not, What is? but What ought 
tobe? As the science of the Good, it is the science, par excel- 
lence, of the ideal and the ought. Its task is the interpretation 
and explanation of our judgments of ethical value, as the 
tasks of zsthetics and of logic are respectively the inter- 
pretation and explanation of our judgments of zxsthetic and 
of logical or intellectual value. This task ethics seeks to 
accomplish by investigating the ultimate criterion or common 
measure of moral value, the true norm or standard of ethical 
appreciation. What, it asks, is the ultimate Good in human 
life? To what common denominator can the many so-called 
“goods” of life be reduced? Why, in the last analysis, is life 
worth living ? 

Or, since moral life is a series of choices, and character or 
virtue is, as Aristotle said, a certain habit or settled tendency 
of choice, the ethical question may be said to be, What is the 
true object of choice? What object approves itself to reflec- 
tive thought as unconditionally worthy of our choice? What 
ought we to choose? For the objects of choice fall into two 
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great classes,—ends and means, objects that we choose for 
their own sake, and objects that we choose for the sake of 
other objects. Some objects we judge to possess an absolute, 
primary, and intrinsic value ; other objects we judge to possess 
only a relative, secondary, and extrinsic value. But, Strictly, 
there can be only one End, one object or type of objects to 
which we attribute absolute and independent value, one Bonum 
that constitutes the several Bona, Ethical system and unity 
imply such an ultimate and unitary Good ; and ethical thinkers, 
when they have understood their task, have always sought for 
this last term of moral value, this one End to which all other 
so-called ends are merely means, and which they have there- 
fore called by the proud name of The Good (ré dya6dv),* 

The answer of Hedonism, in both ancient and modern 
times, is Pleasure. Pleasure, it is maintained, is the ultimate 
term and measure of ethical value, the one true object of 
human choice; the attainment of pleasure in life is what alone 
makes life worth living ; pleasure is the absolute and sovereign 
good. Other things may seem to be worth living for, and 
may be chosen. But their value is secondary and derivative ; 
they are chosen only as means to this end, only for the sake 
of the pleasure which they yield, in their pursuit and attain- 
ment, either to ourselves or to others; or, in Professor Sidg- 
wick’s phrase, for their “ felicific” quality. 

In general, this ethical Hedonism is based upon psycho- 
logical Hedonism. The theory that pleasure is the true 
object of choice rests upon the theory that pleasure is the 
only thing we actually choose, or, by the nature of the case, 
can choose. The proof of ethical Hedonism is experiential, 
—the evidence of universal experience. In Mill’s words, 
“the only proof capable of being given that an object is 
visible, is that people actually see it. The only proof that a 
sound is audible, is that people hear it: and so of the other 





* The true significance of the alternative term Summum Bonum is sometimes 
missed. It means the Aighes¢ or sovereign good; not merely the greatest good, 
or the sum of all the rest, but their regulative and constitutive principle, which 
assigns to each its place in the hierarchy of goods,—the one and only real Good, 
of which all so-called “ goods’’ are but the several aspects or expressions. 
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sources of our experience. In like manner, I apprehend, the 
sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is desir- 
able, is that people do actually desire it.” * 

This experiential basis of the theory is essential to it. 
Ethics must not contradict psychology. The ideal must not 
be the absolutely impossible or unattainable, the contrary and 
opposite of the actual. As an interpretation of moral experi- 
ence, ethics must not falsify or invalidate that experience. It 
is true that the complete demonstration that pleasure is the 
constant and inevitable object of choice would annihilate the 
distinction between the ideal and the actual, between the 
Ought and the Is. In this sense, Mr. Sidgwick’s statement is 
indisputable, that “ psychological Hedonism is incompatible 
with ethical Hedonism.” Yet it is none the less true that the 
ideal must have a certain community and affinity with the 
actual, If the ideal is ever in any measure to be actualized in 
human experience, if it is the ideal form of that experience, it 
must already exist there, in germ and potentiality, if not in 
full-blown actuality. The preparation is laid for the moral 
ideal in the psychological constitution of our nature, in the 
native tendencies of our life. By “desirable,” Mill probably 
meant “that which can be desired,” rather than “that which 
ought to be desired ;” ¢ and certainly we may assume that we 
can choose what we ought to choose, and may properly look 
for the mark of the desirable object in the object of desire. 
If we cannot choose (or desire) anything but pleasure, then 
the statement that we ought to choose something else is 
“solemn trifling.” As Kant insisted in another reference, 
“Thou shalt” implies “Thou canst.” In this sense, psycho- 
logical Hedonism would be the proof of ethical Hedonism, 
and the disproof of any non-hedonistic theory of the Good. 

But is psychological Hedonism true? Is pleasure the only 
object of choice? Choice is the realization of an idea. Is 
the idea which we choose to realize, in all cases, the idea of 





* * Utilitarianism,” ch. iv. 
+ Only in the former sense, of course, as Mill must himself have seen, is his 
proof” deserving of the name. 
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pleasure,—z.¢., the anticipation of the pleased feeling which 
will result from the proposed course of action? Is this the 
only possible content of the idea selected for realization? Is 
this, in the last analysis, the only possible object of thought, 
and, therefore, of choice? The obvious answer is that, so far 
from this being the case, the ideal object may be anything, 
objective or subjective. The mind may, in Butler’s phrase, 
“terminate in the object,” and not return to the consideration 
of its own pleasure in the attainment of the object. And, even 
if the content of the idea be subfective, that content need not 
be merely the represented state of feeling. I may choose to 
do something, or to de something, as well as to fee/ somehow. 
As Mr. Bradley says, “there never was any one who did not 
desire many things for their own sake; there never was a 
typical voluptuary.” * 

Whence, then, the illusion of psychological Hedonism ? 
It arises, I am convinced, from a confusion between the con- 
tent or constitution of the moving idea, on the one hand, and 
the emotional strength by virtue of which the idea moves me 
to its own realization, on the other hand; from the confusion 
between a pleasant idea and an idea of pleasure.t The idea 
must please or attract me; else it will remain unrealized. To 
move me, it must please me. Pleasure is the mechanism or 
dynamic of choice. The energy or moving power of an idea 
lies in the feeling which it arouses. The law of its operation 
is the law of attraction or fascination: it moves, “as one that 
is loved moves,” by drawing us to itself. There is pleasure in 
every act of choice. Without this pleasure, the choice would 
be impossible ; and the pleasure must, therefore, be accepted as 
part of the explanation of the choice. It is what Aristotle calls 
the “ efficient cause,” the moving power or agency. It is more 
than the concomitant of the act of choice, which Aristotle ac- 
knowledged it to be: it is the dynamic of choice. Even when 
the choice is a choice of pain (in preference to pleasure) or of 





* « Ethical Studies,” 237. 
+ Cf. Bradley, op. cit., 235: “A pleasant thought” is “ not the same thing with 
the thought of pleasure.” 
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something quite different from either pleasure or pain (as in 
the choice of the scholar or of the man of science), the choice 
itself is pleasant, or it would be impossible. The idea thrills 
us, fascinates us, claims us as its own; and it is in this appeal 
to our feeling that its power to move us lies. Osherwise, the 
idea (whatever it is an idea of) were impotent; so, it is omnip- 
otent. And, to leave no doubt as to the importance of the 
function of pleasure in the process of choice, let us add that 
the law of that process is that the idea which is most attractive, 
or gives most pleasure, is always the victorious and moving 
idea. In this sense Mill’s words are true, that “ desiring a thing 
and finding it pleasant ... are... in strictness of language, two 
different modes of naming the same psychological fact.” * Mr. 
Sidgwick’s statement is also true, that “if by ‘pleasant’ we 
mean that which influences choice, exercises a certain attrac- 
tive force on the will, it is an assertion incontrovertible because 
tautological, to say that we desire what is pleasant, or even 
that we desire a thing in proportion as it appears pleasant.” ¢ 

But there is another, and no less essential, element in the 
process of choice ; and therefore another, and no less essential, 
factor in its explanation. In Mr. Bradley’s words, “ to choose 
what pleases me most . . . merely means “hat I choose, and 
says nothing whatever about what I choose.” { Pleasure is 
that which enables me to choose; but it is not therefore also 
that which I choose—the content or object of my choice. A 
pleasant choice is not necessarily a choice of pleasure. The 
idea which moves me to its realization does so because its 
content (that which it is an idea of) appeals to me more 
strongly, attracts, interests, or pleases me more than the con- 
tent of the other competing ideas. The attractive power of 
the idea is the explanation of its realization in the act of 
choice. But the secret of this attractive power is found in 
the correspondence between the content of the idea and 
myself. That content raises or degrades me to itself, makes 
me its own: 7, therefore, is the odject of my choice—is what 





* “ Utilitarianism,” ch. iv. + “ Methods of Ethics,” Book I., ch. iv., 3 2. 
} “ Ethical Studies,” 234. 
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I choose. J¢ is what Aristotle would call the “final cause,” 
that for the sake of which I act, the end which I choose as 
my good. We cannot too carefully distinguish this teleo- 
logical explanation of choice from the mechanical or dynam- 
ical explanation already referred to,—the ratio from the causa, 
the 2& 05 from the 05 &exa, It does not follow that, because an 
action is pleasant, it is performed for the sake of the pleasure; 
that because the martyr’s, and many another’s, self-sacrificing 
devotion thrills him, and the thrill of strange delight carries 
him through an act which had otherwise been impossible, the 
act is therefore done for the sake of the thrill,‘or that this is 
the object of his devotion. That would be an explanation 
which does not explain, a distortion and negation of the 
essential fact in the case. On the contrary, it is the very per- 
fection of his devotion to the object that accounts for the 
thrill: the thrill is the thrill of devotion, and is not felt save 
by the devotee. 

This distinction between the dynamical and the teleological 
aspects of choice was well expressed by the older British 
writers in the two terms “ motive” and “ intention” (or “ end”). 
The former term was used to designate the sentient “ spring” 
or source of the action, the latter to designate its aim, object, 
orend. This is the usage of Bentham, who defines a “ motive 
to the will” as “anything whatsoever, which, by influencing 
the will of a sensitive being, is supposed to serve as a means 
of determining him to act, or voluntarily to forbear to act, 
upon any occasion.” * “A motive,” he adds, “is substantially 
nothing more than pleasure or pain operating in a certain 
manner.” ¢ It is also the usage of J. S. Mill, who defines the 
intention as “what the agent wills to do,” and the motive as 
“the feeling which makes him so will to do.” { In view of 
this distinction, these writers hold, quite consistently, that 
ethical quality belongs primarily and strictly to the intention 
alone, and only secondarily and indirectly to the - motive. 
Bentham says explicitly that all motives are morally colorless, 





* « Principles of Morals and Legislation,” ch. x., 3 3. 
fT Ibid., ch. x., 2 9. t “ Utilitarianism,” ch. ii. 
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since they are all the same in kind,—all pleasure-seeking and 
pain-shunning. “There is no such thing as any sort of motive 
that is in itself a bad one. Let a man’s motive be ill-will; 
call it even malice, envy, cruelty ; it is still a kind of pleasure 
that is his motive: the pleasure he takes at the thought of the 
pain which he sees, or expects to see, his adversary undergo. 
Now even this wretched pleasure, taken by itself, is good; it 
may be faint; it may be short: it must at any rate be impure : 
yet, while it lasts, and before any bad consequences arrive, it 
is as good as any other that is not more intense.” * Similarly 
J.S. Mill writes: “ The morality of the action depends entirely 
upon the intention, that is, upon what the agent w//s to do. 
But the motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so 
to do, when it makes no difference in the act, makes none in 
the morality.” | The distinction has, however, been obscured, 
if not ignored, by later and especially by contemporary writers. 
“Motive” is now generally used as the synonym of “end” or 
“intention ;” and the inseparability of the dynamical from the 
teleological aspect of the act of choice affords good reason 
for the application of the same term to both. TJ. H. Green 
has, with especial persuasiveness, insisted upon the indissoluble 
unity of motive and end; and his influence is chiefly respon- 
sible for the change in terminology. But, though inseparable, 
these two aspects of choice are not indistinguishable; and 
it is as necessary as ever, for clear thinking, to distinguish 
them. f 

Yet, as Professor Dewey remarks, § the very psychological 
confusion of “pleasure ds object of desire with pleasure as 
motive testifies to a right psychological instinct: that which 
is an aim of action must also move to action. There must be 
an identification of the real concrete ideal with the impelling 





* “ Principles of Morals and Legislation,” ch. x., 3 10, and note. 

t “ Utilitarianism,” ch. ii. 

t It might perhaps be questioned whether, while all ends are motives, we 
ought not to admit the existence of motives which are not ends. Cf. the dis- 
cussion on the meaning of “ Motive” in this JOURNAL, October, 1893, and 
January, 1894. 

@ “ The Study of Ethics,” 50. 
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spring to action. Unless the aim or ideal itself becomes a 
moving force, it is barren and helpless. Unless the moving 
force becomes itself idealized, unless it is permeated with the 
object aimed at, it remains mere impulse, blind and irrational.” 
Perhaps the best term by which to express this concrete unity 
of the ideal content and the impulsive force which makes 
possible its realization in the act of choice is Jnterest. The 
word suggests both the objective and the subjective, both the 
ideational and the sentient, elements in choice. On the one 
hand, the object must z#¢eres¢t me,—2.e., must appeal not merely 
to thought, but to feeling. If it is to become the end or motive 
of my activity, the object of my choice, it must attract or 
please me. On the other hand, it is no less true that I must 
be interested in z¢, that my feeling must gather round the idea 
of the object as its centre. As Butler says, “the very idea of 
interest . . . consists in this, that an appetite or affection 
enjoys its object.” Moreover, the object which interests me, 
while it may be my own subjective condition or state of feel- 
ing, may also be some thing or person or state of affairs— 
some “condition of things’—quite other than myself. The 
object in which I am interested, or in which I find my pleasure, 
may be pleasure itsel/—my own or another’s; or it may be 
something quite different from pleasure. But an odject there 
must be: if you cannot divorce 7 from me, neither can you 
divorce me from zt. Choice is always the expression of in- 
terest. It is neither the expression of “ self-interest,” nor is it 
strictly “disinterested.” It always has both an objective and 
a subjective side; and according as we lay the stress upon the 
objective or upon the subjective aspect of it, we shall call the 
choice “ disinterested” (because I am interested in an odyect), 
or “interested” (because the object interests me). Within this 
omnipresént interest of choice, room is found for all the “ dis- 
interested” enthusiasms of life. 

Such a determination of the place and function of pleasure 
in the act of choice, such an acknowledgment of its psycho- 
logical inevitableness and importance, invalidates in advance 
certain interpretations of the moral ideal, or of the true object 
of choice. The question, for example, is constantly asked, in 
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proof of ethical Hedonism, and in refutation of an objective 
theory of the Good: Would an object be desirable 7 it did 
not yield pleasure? “ Is any object regarded, or can or ought 
it to be regarded, as good or valuable (however much desired) 
if it causes no happiness whatever—no pleasure and no free- 
dom from pain—to any sentient creature? And the case may 
be put more strongly still by supposing an object which, so 
far from causing pleasure, causes pain,—pain severe, prolonged, 
extensive, and unrécompensed.”* The question is unmean- 
ing, since such an object could not be desired or chosen; 
since to choose an object 7s to find pleasure in it. Professor 
Bain similarly arguesf that though “our desires do fasten 
upon the indifferent objective accompaniments of our pleas- 
ures, ... they do not set up these indifferent accompaniments 
as ends of pursuit, even when divorced from the pleasures 
that brought them into notice,” that, ¢.g., “ when a man loses 
his enjoyment in hunting, he does not continue to desire 
hunting.” We have just seen the impossibility of such an 
elimination of pleasure from the process of choice. But the 
ethical question is not thereby settled,—the question, namely, 
as to the rightful p/ace of pleasure in choice. Since, however, 
pleasure is an inexpugnable element of our moral experience, 
an ethical theory which refuses to take account of it, and 
which offers for our acceptance a Good in which no place is 
found for pleasure, is unpsychological, and, therefore, un- 
tenable. 

Similarly, it has been pointed out that Kant’s attempt to 
eliminate pleasure from the Good is the result of a false psy- 
chological analysis. Kant accepts the traditional psychology 
of the Hedonists, that pleasure is the constant and inevitable 
object of desire and choice; and his only way of escape from 
Hedonism in ethics is, therefore, by ascetically maintaining 
the rights of reason against those of feeling, and holding up 
before us, as the ideal life, the passionless choice of the practi- 





* Miss E. E. Constance Jones, in INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, V., 
238. 
t “ The Emotions and the Will,” ch. viii. (3d ed.). 
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cal reason. This is necessarily a purely formal ideal, since, 
on Kant’s view, pleasure is the only possible content of choice, 
Refuge is sought from the subjectivity of feeling in the abstract 
and formal objectivity of mere reason. But we have seen that 
it is not necessary to abolish pleasure in order to reach the 
objective side of choice. Pleasure is the inevitable subjective 
side; all choices are pleasant; to choose is to find our pleas- 
ure in that which we choose. A pleasureless or passionless 
choice is a contradiction in terms. But the question of the 
objective content or the What of choice remains open for dis- 
cussion, unprejudiced by the fact of the pleasantness of the act 
of choice itself. 

Professor Sidgwick, on the contrary, after denying that pleas- 
ure is the odject of choice, affirms that it is the only reasonable 
ground of choice. His ethical Hedonism rests upon the de- 
nial of psychological Hedonism. We do not choose pleasure ; 
our choice is of objects, and “terminates” in them. Yet the 
only rational vindication of such objective choices is to be 
found, he holds, in the pleasure which the pursuit or attain- 
ment of the object yields. The only criterion of ethical value 
is pleasure. Pleasure is the only thing desirable, though it is 
not the only object of desire; it is the only thing worth 
choosing, though it is not the only thing chosen.* While we 
must admire the candor of this abandonment of the psychologi- 
cal basis of Hedonism in ethics, we cannot help remarking the 
peculiarly difficult situation of the new Hedonism. We must 
watch with interest its further fortunes, and observe whether, 
after being uprooted from the old soil of feeling, the hardy 
plant of Hedonism will take root and grow in the new ground 
of reason. It does seem asif the last strain had been put upon 
the “ paradox of Hedonism,” when we are told that the only 
thing desirable and worthy of choice is the very thing that, in 
general, we neither desire nor choose. For, taking the case 
of knowledge, Mr. Sidgwick urges “that this specific enjoy- 
ment is strictly unattainable, so long as one desires knowledge 
merely as a means to it: until the desire of knowledge for its 





* Cf. F. H. Bradley, “ Ethical Studies,” 116. 
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own sake is somehow aroused in us, we cannot experience 
either the agreeable ardor of investigation or the true delight 
of discovery.” * 

But let us examine Mr. Sidgwick’s argument for the “ ration- 
ality’ of Hedonism. We have seen that he is perfectly aware 
of the objective as well as of the subjective side of choice. His 
argument is that the objective side has no value in itself, but 
only in relation to the subjective; that the value of objects 
consists in their felicific possibilities. “Admitting that we 
have ‘actual experience of such preferences as have just been 
described, of which the ultimate object is something that 
is not merely consciousness, it still seems to me that when... 
we ‘sit down in a calm mortent,’ we can only justify to ourselves 
the importance that we attach to any of these objects by con- 
sidering its conduciveness, in one way or another, to the hap- 
piness of conscious (or sentient) beings.” + It is true that 
“several cultivated people do habitually judge that knowledge, 
art, etc., are ends independently of the pleasure derived from 
them.” Yet, even “these elements of ideal good”—these ob- 
jects of enthusiastic pursuit—derive their real value from the 
pleasure to which they minister. The pursuit of such ideal 
objects as Truth, Freedom, Beauty, etc., for their own sakes, 
“is indirectly and secondarily, though not primarily and abso- 
lutely, rational: on account not only of the happiness that 
will result from their attainment, but also of that which springs 
from their disinterested pursuit. While yet, if we ask for a 
final criterion of the comparative value of the different objects 
of men’s enthusiastic pursuit, . . . we shall none the less con- 
ceive it to depend on the degree in which they respectively con- 
duce to Happiness.” f 

Is this a fair and satisfactory interpretation of such appre- 
ciations? Is pleasure th only thing that we regard as having 
value in itself, as, in itself, worth attaining? Mr. Sidgwick 
finds the argument for Hedonism in “the results of a compre- 





* “ Methods of Ethics,’’ Book I., chap. iv., final note. 
t Op. cit. Book III., chap, xiv., 3 2. 
} Loc. cit. 
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hensive comparison of the ordinary judgments of mankind :” * 
his method always is the interrogation of the uncorrupted 
moral common sense. Moreover, he clearly states the ideal- 
istic alternative. Take the case of Culture. “If the Hedon- 
istic view of Culture, as consisting in the development of sus- 
ceptibilities for refined pleasure of various kinds, be rejected, it 
must be in favor of what I have called the Idealistic view: in 
which we regard the ideal objects on the realization of which 
our most refined pleasures depend,—Knowledge, or Beauty 
in its different forms, or a certain ideal of human relations 
(whether thought of as Freedom or otherwise)—as constitut- 
ing in themselves ultimate Good, apart from the pleasures 
which depend upon their pursuit and attainment.”t His de- 
cision between these alternative views is that our interest in 
Culture is ultimately an interest in pleasure; such “ ideal 
goods” “ seem to obtain the commendation of Common Sense, 
roughly speaking, in proportion to the degree” of their hedon- 
istic productiveness. Is it not strange to find such a thinker 
as Mr. Sidgwick agreeing with the practical man’s utilitarian 
and practical estimate of knowledge? It is not the practical 
man, but the student, who is the rightful judge of the value 
of knowledge. It is true that “the meed of honor commonly 
paid to Science seems to be graduated, though perhaps un- 
consciously, by a tolerably exact utilitarian scale,” and that 
“the moment the legitimacy of any branch of scientific inquiry 
is seriously disputed, as in the recent case of vivisection, the 
controversy on both sides is generally conducted on an 
avowedly utilitarian basis.”{ But this popular and practical 





* Mind, I1., 35. + Ibid., II., 34. 

t “ Methods of Ethics,” Book III., chap. xiv., 32. Professor Bain’s estimate 
of knowledge is no less frankly utilitarian, and is even more surprising as the 
judgment of a student. The value of knowledge is, like the value of money, 
merely instrumental ; but, by association of ideas, it comes to be mistaken for an 
end in itself. “Like money, knowledge is liable to become an end in itself. 
Principally valuable as guidance in the various operations of life, as removing 
the stumbling-blocks, and the terrors of ignorance, it contracts in some minds an 
independent charm, and gathers round it so many pleasing associations as to be 
a satisfying end of pursuit.” (“Mental and Moral Science,” Book IV., chap. 


iv., 3 3-) 
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estimate of knowledge is not to be confused with the theoret- 
ical estimate of it by the intellectual man, who has surely 
more right to be heard on the question than the practical man 
whose interest and business lie elsewhere. The “things of 
the mind” can be estimated aright only by men of mind, not 
by men of affairs ; and the moral common-sense of the former 
class is no less entitled to a hearing than that of the latter. 
Similarly it is not the uncultured man and the Philistine who 
may rightfully adjudge the value of artistic products. As 
Plato would say, such men have not the experience which 
alone fits a man to judge of good: these forms of good are 
not their good,—they may even be their bad. One cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Sidgwick has fallen into the old fallacy 
which he has done so much to refute, namely, that because 
the good is pleasant, therefore it is pleasure ; that because an 
object is not chosen, or regarded as good, unless it attracts or 
pleases, therefore it must be chosen for the sake of the pleasure, 
and its goodness must be identical with its pleasantness. But 
we have seen that the interests of life imply objects in which 
we are interested, as well as our interest or pleasure in such 
objects. The ethical question—the question of the criterion 
of good or value—has to do with the content of the ideas 
which move us to action, of the purposes and intentions of 
which our actions are the execution. The question of ethics 
is, What are the “we interests? In what objects ought we to 
take pleasure? What is she Good? 

Ethical value is essentially objective as well as subjective. 
The ethical universe is a scale of values, in which the pos- 
sible interests are ranked as higher or lower, according to the 
objects in which they centre. The final aim of ethical reflec- 
tion is the discovery of the true objective centre of interest, as 
the effort of the moral life itself is to make that centre our 
own. Morality is not the mere getting of pleasure,—to be 
pleased is easy, is inevitable. But to be pleased “to the right 
extent, and at the right time, and with the right objects, and 
in the right way, this is not what every one can do, and is by 
no means easy ; and that is the reason why right doing is rare, 
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and praiseworthy, and noble.”* The objectivity of Good is 
no less essential than the objectivity of Truth. To make 
truth subjective, to resolve the object of knowledge into the 
experience or consciousness of the knowing subject, is to 
destroy truth and knowledge. Knowledge implies the reality 
of its object: the criterion of truth is found in the /¢ which I 
know, not in Me, the knower. Intellectual subjectivity means 
intellectual scepticism, or the decentralization of knowledge. 
And to make the Good subjective, to resolve the ethical /¢ 
into the experience or consciousness of its subject, is, no less 
inevitably, to destroy the Good. Morality implies the reality 
of its object; the criterion of Good must be found in some 
object not merely supremely interesting, but supremely worthy 
of interest. If we are to avoid moral scepticism, we must 
avoid ethical subjectivity, or the decentralization of the 
Good. 

To make the ethical centre objective and absolute, rather 
than subjective and relative, is not, of course, to divorce the 
Good from consciousness, as Mr. Sidgwick seems to think. It 
does not follow that, because nothing is good (as nothing is 
true), out of relation to consciousness, therefore its goodness 
(or its truth) lies in the mere state of consciousness itself. Con- 
sciousness, whether intellectual or moral, is objective, as well 
as subjective, in its reference: it is essentially an attitude of 
the subject towards the object, of the Ego towards the Non- 
Ego, of man towards the universe. And to know the Truth, 
and to attain the Good,—what is either but the taking of the 
right attitude towards Reality, the attitude dictated by Reality 
itself? 

Mr. Sidgwick, it is true, reaches a certain objectivity of view 
by invoking the aid of reason as the guide to sentient or 
subjective satisfaction. But the function of reason is still 
merely regulative: it provides the distributive principles of a 
Good which is wholly constituted by feeling. Reason is still, 
in Hume’s phrase, “ the slave of passion ;” for it only discovers 
the path to the goal of sentient satisfaction, plans the execu- 





* “ Nicomachean Ethics,” II., ix. 2. 
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tion of an end which is determined by sensibility. To be 
truly objective, the Good must be rationally constituted, as 
well as rationally regulated: the content of the end must be 
the expression and exponent of reason. The essential inade- 
quacy of “ Rational Hedonism” is seen in the absence from 
its scheme of the distinction between “higher” and “ lower” 
pleasures. After all, it provides merely a Maximum Bonum, 
“the greatest amount of pleasure on the whole ;” not a Sum- 
mum Bonum, a system or hierarchy of goods, ranged ac- 
cording to their several degrees, according to the order of 
their excellence. The ethical function of Reason is sovereign 
and legislative; and she refuses the office of a servant, how- 
ever plausibly urged upon her. But Rational Hedonism still 
places pleasure in the seat of supreme honor and of solitary 
dignity, on the throne of the moral universe: pleasure is still 
the only End, the only thing absolutely worthy of choice, that 
Jor the sake of which everything is done. That seat of sover- 
eign dignity and authority belongs to Reason, and she will 
take no lower. It is for her to determine the true content 
of choice,—to dictate the scale of ethical values, and to 
assign to the several pleasures of life their place in that 
scale. 


Two grand difficulties must always beset the hedonistic 
theory of the Good, by reason of its subjectivity. In the first 
place, as I have just been arguing, it cannot interpret the quali- 
tative, but only the quantitative, aspect of the Good. The only 
distinction it can establish is that between the “ greater” and 
the “less ;” it has no place for the “ higher” and the “ lower.” 
It points to the greatest, but not to the Aighest Good. Even 
the Rational Hedonism of Professor Sidgwick exhibits this 
inherent deficiency. Its regulative principles are Prudence, 
Benevolence, and Justice,—all quantitative or economic prin- 
ciples. But the true ethical alternative is always, as Dr. Mar- 
tineau insists, between the higher and the lower, not between 
the greater and the less. The ethical distinction is one of rank 
rather than of amount; of gwa/e rather than of quantum. 
Mill, alone among Hedonists, acknowledged this essential 
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distinction; and he obviously failed to establish it upon a 
hedonistic basis.* 

In the second place, Hedonism fails to transcend egoism, 
and to establish the validity of a truly altruistic morality. 
Even Professor Sidgwick acknowledges an ultimate “ Dualism 
of the Practical Reason.” Unless the individual good is seen 
to be objective as well as subjective, the wider objectivity of 
social good cannot be reached. In Mr. Bradley’s words: “A 
rational way of transcending the abstraction of the private self 
must. . . transcend also the abstraction of mere pleasure.’’¢ 


_ If my interest is only in pleasure, it is only, primarily at least, 


in my pleasure. Pleasure is, by its very nature, a subjective, 
private, and individual good. 

The only way to establish the preferability both of the higher 
to the lower pleasures and of the general to the individual 
happiness, is to recognize the essential objectivity of the 
Good, the absoluteness of the criterion of ethical value. The 
measure of our life is found in the ideas of which it is the 
realization, in the content of these ideas. According to the 
measure of that content, in its height and in its breadth, is the 
measure of the life which has chosen it for its Good. As for 
feeling, it must be enlisted in the service of the idea, and edu- 
cated to find its satisfaction in the highest and largest, or most 
completely rational, ideas. And “I cannot help feeling,” with 
Sir Frederick Pollock,f “that, while fulness of life is pleasant, 
yet it is not so much the pleasure of it that is good as the ful- 
ness of life itself.” The good life blooms in pleasure, as Aris- 
totle said. But pleasure is rather the symptom and expression 
of moral health than itself the soundness of life. The moral 
task is the gradual formation and development of ever higher 
and larger interests; the learning to find our pleasure in the 
best objects, to draw from the deep wells of the absolute Good 
the pure waters of life. 


James Seru. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





* Mr. Spencer’s explanation of the qualitative distinction is entirely psycho- 
logical in its interest, and resolves quality into quantity. 


{ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, IV., 386. t Mind, I1., 271. 
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RIGHTS AND DUTIES.* 


MoperN biological science, at least as popularly under- 
stood,t has accustomed us to see all through the course of 
the development of organic being the signs of an incessant 
struggle, and has taught us to regard that struggle as being 
essentially a struggle for existence. And certainly, however 
we may doubt the adequacy of this theory as being a com- 
plete explanation of the facts of life, it can hardly be de- 
nied, at any rate, that those who adopt it have hit upon a 
vera causa, that the struggle for existence is actually an 
operative force. As regards the life of animals, the idea of 
“nature red in tooth and claw” is certainly more than a poetic 
figure; and even in the peaceful growth of the vegetable 
world we can easily find instances of one form of life over- 
shadowing another and pressing it out of existence. And in 
human life, also, we do not require either the authority of Mr. 
Gladstone or the production of sensational details to convince 
us that for a large number of men and women within our 
present civilized societies life is little more than a struggle for 
existence, and a struggle in which many of them succumb. 

Yet even in the case of the lower forms of life it may well 
be doubted whether this aspect of struggle for existence is 
the only element involved in the process of development, or 
even the most significant. I observe that some of our modern 
evolutionists, now that they have themselves ceased to 
struggle for existence in the republic of science, are inclined 
to attach somewhat less importance to this factor than they 





* A lecture to the London Ethical Society, November, 1894. 

¢ Serious students are beginning to recognize “ the element of co-operation in 
competition.” On this point I may refer to Mr. J. Arthur Thomson’s article on 
“The Endeavour after Well-being,” Natural Science, January, 1896. Cf. also 
the remarks by the same writer in this JOURNAL, Vol. V., No. 4, p. 517. I am 
not, however, enough of a biologist to judge of the value of the views put for- 
ward by Mr. Thomson and others of similar tendencies. Some of them, such 
as Kropotkin, appear to exaggerate the side of “ mutual aid.” 
VoL. VI.—No. 4 29 
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did at first. Certainly to the lay mind it seems difficult to 
believe that all the beauty of form and color which we find 
in the vegetation of our globe, and all the excellent adapta- 
tions that we find in animal life, are merely the results of the 
survival of chance variations which happened to have fitted 
themselves to their surroundings. It seems as if we must 
assume also in the organic, as in the inorganic world, a 
certain natural tendency to the production of regularity and 
grace of form, and a certain natural tendency of such forms 
to be preserved. Indeed, even the pure Darwinians seem to 
recognize in sexual selection a certain choice of the beautiful 
in form and color which appears to carry us beyond the mere 
idea of a struggle for existence between accidental varieties of 
a species. Of course, I do not mean to suggest that the lay 
mind has any right to an opinion on such a matter, but rather 
to indicate my belief that biologists themselves cannot be 
regarded as having made any final pronouncement on the 
subject. The conditions of variation, as distinguished from 
those of preservation, are still largely in the dark. Human 
life, at any rate, is not exhausted by the speculations of the 
biologist; and it is with human life that we are here con- 
cerned. Whether or not there is teleology in the lower forms 
of nature, man, at any rate (as even Professor Huxley em- 
phatically recognized), is a teleological animal, guided con- 
tinually by the idea of an end. And what I should wish to 
maintain on this point is, that while it is perfectly true, as 
Burns put it, that “man is a sodger and life is a faught,” 
yet the struggle which is here most characteristic and signifi- 
cant is not a mere struggle for existence, but rather, according 
to the title of a famous German book,* a “ Kampf ums Recht,” 
a struggle for rights. 

Some, indeed, might be inclined to suggest that these two 
things are at bottom the same. Are not all so-called rights, 
they might ask, founded simply on the interest of the 
stronger? Do not all the primitive races of mankind act 


consistently upon “the simple plan 





* One of Ihering’s. 
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That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ?” 


and is it not the case that even in civilized life the change 
which we have made consists, not so much in an alteration 
of the plan, as in a modification of its simplicity? Are not 
all our rights of property, liberty, and so forth, simply more 
or less cunningly complicated methods by which the powerful 
hedge about the possessions that they have wrested, or by 
which those who are habitually weak, having happened to 
become at some time strong by combination, have endeavored 
to barricade themselves against further extortion? In a 
sense I should be disposed to grant this Hobbistic position; 
but I should wish to inquire what it is that makes any set of 
people, taken collectively, strong or weak. No doubt there 
are many things that contribute to this; but I should like to 
ask whether the consciousness of justice is not one of them, 
and one of the most important. The boldest of conquerors 
would find it a poor way of animating his followers to tell 
them that he simply went to kill and plunder. Men with 
such aims could not long hold together. Accordingly, they 
at least try to persuade themselves that they have at bottom 
some right to what they take. Their reasons may be flimsy, 
but they could not get on without them. Kingdoms are not 
conquered under the skull and cross-bones, but under a 
certain idea of justice. And this is more and more the case 
as the world goes on. Persuade men in general that any 
social arrangement is fundamentally unjust, and you may be 
very certain that it is doomed. While, then, it is true that 
human life is a struggle, a struggle in which every kind 
of force has its weight, yet I would urge that it is more and 
more true that the determining force is a certain idea of 
justice; and that thus in the end the struggle of human life is 
not essentially a struggle for existence, but a “ Kampf ums 
Recht,”—a struggle for justice, a struggle for rights,—rights 
which men are often ready to prefer to existence itself. 

What, then, is justice? This is a question which we can 
hardly be expected to answer with any fulness in a paper 
such as this; but perhaps it may be instructive to look at 
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it in the following way. It may be true to say of the lower 
animals that they simply struggle to live, and that their 
development comes in, as it were, by the way, as an uncon- 
scious outcome of their simple self-assertion. This is true 
also in part of the life of man; but it tends to be less and less 
true as he advances. We partly struggle to live, but much 
more to live well. Now what does this mean? It means, no 
doubt, a great deal, which it would be difficult to set forth 
with any completeness. A human being aims not chiefly to 
be, but to be human; and to be completely human means to 
develop an infinity of relations with the world. “I am a 
human being: I count nothing foreign to me;” that old 
saying, with the omission of an adjective, may be taken as 
the best expression of what it means to be completely human. 
It means a knowledge of external nature and an appreciation 
of its beauty; it means an understanding of how natural 
objects are to be turned to account for the satisfaction of our 
needs and the expression of our ideas; it means the estab- 
lishment of relations of mutual help and intercommunion 
between ourselves and our fellow-men; it means an insight 
into the nature of the world as a whole, a view of it as 
a unity, an appreciation of it as a system, a reverence for it 
as our home and the sphere of our destiny. All this is 
implied in what some ethical writers like to describe as 
self-realization,* the development of our whole spiritual capa- 
bilities. It is a great and worthy object to struggle for, 
and on the whole it is what we struggle for, with a more 
or less clear consciousness: it is not for mere existence. 
Now I should say that what in the end we mean by jus- 
tice is simply the best possible realization of the means of 
this development for all mankind. We feel it to be unjust 
that we should be balked in the effort towards the full dc- 
velopment of our capabilities by any other cause than the 





* I admit the force of most of what Mr. A. E. Taylor has urged in criticism 
of this conception in the April number of this JouRNAL. But I think it will be 
observed that the sense in which I am here using the term is not open to his 
objections. I believe that the ethical end is best described not as self-realization, 
but as the realization of a rational universe, 
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limitations of nature or the claim of mankind in general to 
a similar development.* This is unjust, and fundamentally 
there is no other injustice. Whatever else we regard as just 
or unjust is either so regarded by an inadvertence, or it 
derives its justice or injustice from the relation in which it 
stands to the development of human capabilities. That is the 
view which I wish to maintain: to defend it, or even to explain 
with any fulness what it would amount to, would obviously 
require a larger treatment than is possible within our present 
limits. 

Now, supposing we accept this view of the essential nature 
of justice, what we have most to note is that it involves two 
sides,-yri — duties, claims ¢ and obligations; and it is 
this duplicity’with which we are specially called upon to deal. 
Self-realization, or the attainment of a complete humanity, 
means the relating of ourselves to an infinity of objects, the 
relating of an infinity of objects to ourselves. These objects 
are necessary for our development, and it is necessary for our 
development that we should relate ourselves to them in par- 
ticular ways. Thus we have claims upon them, and, in a 
sense, they have claims upon us. We claim to use them: 
they claim to be used in the proper way. When the objects 
to which we thus relate ourselves are other human beings, 
this duplicity of claim takes the form of definite rights on 
each side. We have a right to certain services or to the 
carrying out of certain relationships from them ; they have a 
corresponding right to services or other forms of relationship 
from us. But when we lock at these reciprocal rights exclu- 
sively from our own point of view, we describe the one as a 
right and the other as an obligation or duty. And when that 
to which we are thus related is not another person, but only 
some thing which we use in some way for the accomplish- 
ment of our purposes, this is the point of view which is 
necessarily adopted, since we can hardly speak of a mere 





* The social aspect of the subject, z.e. the consideration of the adjustment of 
opposing claims within a group, is purposely omitted in the present treatment. 

+ I use this term here in an objective sense, 7.¢., not simply for a claim that 
is put forward, but for one that is generally recognized as valid. 
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thing* as having rights against us. The claim which things 
may be said to have with reference to us we can only describe 
as our duties or obligations with reference to these things. 
The idea of justice thus breaks up into the twofold relation- 
ship of claims and obligations, rights and duties. 

Now with respect to this duplex relationship, the first point 
on which it is important to insist is the essential reciprocity 
of the two sides in the relationship. There is a saying that 
is often quoted to the effect that “‘ Every right implies an 
obligation, and every obligation implies a right.” It is 
chiefly in legal and political discussions that this saying is 
used ; and what it is understood to mean in such cases is that, 
wherever any one enjoys a right, some one else (7. ¢., either 
some individual or some corporate body or some set of indi- 
viduals or of corporate bodies or some combination of these) 
must owe a corresponding obligation. This is a considera- 
tion of some value and importance in law and politics ; but it 
does not specially concern us here. In law and politics we 
are concerned with the relations of individuals and bodies to 
one another, their mutual claims and obligations ; and it is 
important to remember that wherever you have a claim on 
one side you have an obligation on another. The two sides 
here are like the debtor and creditor sides in a ledger. But 
this view cannot, without a good deal of straining, be extended 
to those general ethical considerations with which we are 
now concerned. We are not now dealing simply with the 
relations of one person or body to another, but with the 
relations of man to the world regarded as the means of his 
realization. Here we have to consider the general claims of 
mankind upon the world, and the claims of particular indi- 
viduals upon those objects which are necessary for their 
welfare, as well as the claims of individuals upon each other. 
Now in some of these relationships it would be difficult to 
distinguish two parties to the transaction. Even in law it is 
sometimes only by a kind of legal fiction that such a distinc- 





* Scarcely even of an animal, unless we imagine it to be endowed for the 
moment with a human self-consciousness. 
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tion can be drawn. And when we come to speak of the 
rights of men in general, the only other party to the transac- 
tion is either mankind regarded in a different aspect or else 
the world as a whole treated as if it were a person. But it is 
not desirable to introduce legal fictions into such a discussion 
as this, and accordingly I prefer to set aside this purely legal 
and political view of the reciprocity of claims and obligations. 
But there is another view of this reciprocity which seems to 
me to carry us deeper and to have a more abiding interest. 
A claim which any individual possesses may be regarded as 
carrying with it an obligation upon that individual himself. 
It has been said that, in the full sense of the term, we can 
possess nothing but what we are. Completely to possess 
anything is to take it up as an element in the realization of our 
personality, and the right of possessing in this sense is at the 
same time the obligation of possessing. A right, from this 
point or view, is not something that can be simply held. It 
must be acquired ;* it must be made our own; and this act of 
acquisition is the obligation which is involved in its pos- 
session. Our rights and our duties are, as it were, two 
aspects of our powers, of our concrete personal develop- 
ment. To realize a complete humanity, so far as that is at 
any moment possible, is our only ultimate right and duty. 
The means to this realization, so far as these are at any time 
accessible, are what we claim; and our obligation is to use 
the means in the most effective way. The two elements of 
right and duty are, from this point of view, absolutely recip- 
rocal. 

Perhaps I may illustrate what I mean at this point by 
referring to a famous saying of Carlyle, which has often been 
misunderstood,f the saying that “ Right is Might.” Of course, 
Carlyle did not intend the saying to be inverted. He did not 
mean to affirm the doctrine of Rob Roy,to which I have 





* Hence the point of the familiar quotation: 


“ Was du ererbt von deinen VA&tern hast, 
Erwirb es um es zu besitzen.’’ 


+ See, for instance, Mr. John M. Robertson’s “‘ Modern Humanists,”’ p. 20. 
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already referred. This doctrine he expressly repudiated. 
Yet I am convinced, also, that he did not mean anything so 
trite and edifying as that what we recognize as right is sure 
in the end to come out triumphant. What I take him to 
have meant, so far as he had a clearly defined meaning, is 
rather this,—that a right is not an abstract thing, but a con- 
crete realization. A man has to acquire his rights, to struggle 
and fight for them by the development of his personality. 
Such an acquired right is a power or capacity, a thing that 
we have conquered for ourselves. The further conquest of a 
mere external attainment of the object to which we have a 
right is a comparatively secondary affair,—a thing that almost 
follows as a matter ofcourse. The hard contest is to acquire 
the right at all. Being acquired, it is a might, which is 
almost bound to go on further to the attainment of the 
necessary object. The man who has a right to rule, for 
instance, is the man who has developed in himself a certain 
sovereignty of nature. That is the hard acquisition, and, 
being acquired, it is a power, a might. The gaining of a 
throne, or other sphere of exercise, is comparatively second- 
ary and easy. It is of some importance, however, to remem- 
ber—and this is a point which perhaps Carlyle did not always 
bear sufficiently in mind—that our rights depend not merely 
on our personal powers, but also on the nature of the things 
to which our powers are related. The possession of a power 
of ruling, for instance (one of Carlyle’s favorite examples of 
“mights ”), does not in itself give the right of ruling, if there 
is nothing that wants to be ruled over. This is a point that 
is sometimes forgotten by those who claim certain natural 
rights, ¢. g., the right to labor. The abstract claim of this 
right has been well ridiculed by a French writer who repre- 
sents a dentist as claiming a natural right to extract a lady’s 
teeth, saying that he had the right to labor, and that his labor 
was that of a dentist. We have certainly no right to extract 
teeth unless they, so to speak, claim to be extracted. Our 
rights over things depend on the claims which they make on 
us, as well as on our power of dealing with them; z. ¢., they 
depend on the whole nature of our relationship to them. 
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Such a view of the nature of rights and duties leads us to 
regard them as progressive in their nature. We are not born 
to them, but grow into them. I should deny natural rights 
and natural duties, in the sense of rights and duties that 
belong to us from the first and all through, just as I should 
deny innate ideas.* It is true, indeed, that the ultimate right 
and duty of developing a complete humanity may be said to 
be always with us; but it is with us only as a far-off ideal, 
and the process of reaching it is a long and difficult one,—if, 
indeed, it is attainable at all within the conditions of the 
natural world. Our actually present right and duty at any 
particular moment is only that of taking the next step in the 
way upward, and this step varies at every stage in our devel- 
opment. 

But at this point I fancy I hear some one raising objections. 
It may be said that the view of rights and duties which I have 
just been endeavoring to propound is altogether too aérial in 
its nature. It seems to belong to some such region as that 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer describes as that of Absolute 
Ethics, and to have little bearing on the affairs of every-day life. 
In our ordinary life, I may be told, we are largely concerned 
with legal and political rights ; and these are not dependent on 
the stages of an individual’s development, but on the positive 
enactments of the state. Nay, it may be urged further, that, 
even if we have regard to the ethical conception of rights and 
duties, as distinguished from merely legal and political claims 
and obligations, still, what is morally permitted or enjoined is 
largely a question of social convention, and does not depend on 
the stages of personal development. And it may be suggested 
that what I have been saying, if it has any significance at all, 
has significance only as a metaphysical conception, based on 
a general view of the relations of man to the world, and has 
little reference to the actual rights and duties of human beings 
in the midst of their actual social conditions. In order to meet 





* It seems to be the increasing tendency to accept some such view as this that 
is mainly responsible for that change in the attitude of Socialists referred to by 
Mr. Ball in his admirable article in the April number of this JouRNAL, pp. 293, 
294. 
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this objection, I think it desirable to draw a careful distinction 
between the three different points of view to which I have just 
referred, from which it is possible to regard our rights and 
obligations. I shall distinguish these as (1) the point of view 
of positive law, (2) the point of view of positive morality, (3) 
the point of view of ideal ethics. In distinguishing these, I 
shall at the same time endeavor to show their relations to one 
another; and then I hope it will appear that metaphysical 
considerations are not so irrelevant to our actual present 
interests as they are apt at first to appear. 

(1) In the case of legal and political rights it may be urged 
that there is no such reciprocity as that to which I have 
referred, and no such dependence on the stage of personal 
development that has been reached. Rights of this kind are 
in general rigidly defined by the body which grants them, 
and there is no respect of persons. The rights cannot be 
modified to suit the requirements of different individuals, 
except within the most narrow limits. They are thus not in 
any way the counterpart of a man’s character. They do not 
imply any might on his part to appropriate them. Nor do 
they imply any duty. A man may do what he likes with his 
own. Within the borders of his rights he is absolute master 
and sovereign. The only reciprocity that is implied is that 
to which reference has already been made, viz., that his claims 
imply an obligation on the part of some person or body of 
persons to make good what he claims; and even this obliga- 
tion may be only a kind of fiction. 

This is the superficial aspect of legal and political rights ; 
but if we accepted it as the final view, it would be just as 
superficial as the idea that words are made by the lexicog- 
rapher and have no relation to the characters of those who 
use them. Laws and political institutions, like words, are a 
growth out of the general consciousness of a people. Like 
words, they have a certain rigidity. They do not adapt them- 
selves, like a dress, to each new personality. Yet they are 
an expression of a people’s life. They are the water-marks 
of its progress at a particular time and in particular directions. 
They do not express the character or the might of any par- 
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ticular individual; but, taken together, they do express, with 
more or less adequacy, the realized powers of the mass of the 
people, or of that part of the people in which the nation’s 
power is embodied. And, looking at them in this way, we 
see that they imply duties also. An individual may legally, 
within certain limits, do what he likes with his own; or, rather, 
it might be more correct to say that he can absolutely do 
what he likes with his own if only he can clearly ascertain 
what exactly is his own.* But there could not be any such 
legal right if there were not a certain presupposition that, on 
the average, the individual will use it well. If property were 
generally abused, the right of private property could hardly 
exist for a year. Similarly, the right of voting, the right of 
choosing an occupation,, the right of free contract, and other 
legal and political rights, would all be found unworkable if 
we could not, on the whole, assume that the average man will 
make a tolerably judicious use of them. In such cases the 
obligation corresponding to the claim is not enforced by law: 
otherwise, of course, the right itself would cease to exist, since 
it is a right to freedom. But the existence of the right at all 
depends on the presupposition that the moral obligation will, 
under normal conditions, be acknowledged and acted upon. 
How essential this is to the existence of legal and political 
rights becomes especially apparent whenever an attempt is 
made to extend such rights beyond the limits within which 
mights have been definitely realized ; when an attempt is made, 
for instance, to transplant English institutions to the soil of 
India, or even, sometimes, when an attempt is made to trans- 
plant such institutions to Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. We 
cannot put new wine into old bottles, or old wine into new. 
Rights may, indeed, to some extent anticipate mights, and 
serve as the means of developing the latter. The extension 
of the franchise may create citizens. But this is only possible 
within narrow limits. Certain potentialities must at least 
have been developed before the right is conferred. If we get 





* Bohm-Bawerk’s treatise on “ Rechte und Verhiltnisse’’ is very suggestive 
on this point. 
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rights before we have in any tolerable degree the might, 7. ¢., 
the moral faculty, to use them rightly, they soon sink into 
abeyance, or else they may become a curse to us. This isa 
difficulty which begins to be felt, for instance, in America, 
where political privileges have often to be granted to classes 
of the community who have never learned to appreciate the 
duties of citizenship; and it is a difficulty which is not alto- 
gether foreign to ourselves. Thus we see that even legal and 
political rights depend on the average standard of morality in 
a people, and in that way both involve the consideration of 
personal development, and imply a reciprocity of claims and 
obligations. 

And this leads us to our second class. 

(2) Here, again, when we pass to the sphere of positive 
morality,—z. ¢.,to a consideration of the moral standards that 
are definitely recognized at a giventime and place,—it might 
seem at first that our view of the interrelation of rights and 
mights, and of rights and obligations, had but little bearing. 
Ordinary common sense morality seems to call on individuals 
for the performance of certain duties, even if we have good 
reason to believe that they have not developed the moral 
faculties requisite for their performance. And, again, com- 
mon sense morality seems to recognize rights which do not 
carry any definite obligation with them. It is ordinarily 
supposed that we have a right to a certain part of our lives, 
to be used, so to speak, for private consumption, and not 
to be interfered with by any law of duty. This view has 
the sanction, for instance, of Dr. Johnson. When Boswell 
pressed him for the production of more literary work, and 
when even Goldsmith urged his “ Ay, sir; we have a claim 
upon you,” Dr. Johnson is reported to have answered: “ No, 
sir; I am not obliged to do any more. No man is obliged to 
do as much as he can do. A manis to have part of his life to 
himself. If a soldier has fought a good many campaigns, he 
is not to be blamed if he retires to ease and tranquillity,” and 
soon. Here a right seems to be claimed to the use of some 
part of life without obligation. Nay, in this sphere it seems 
as if even that reciprocity which exists in the case of legal 
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and political rights did not hold. We may have moral rights 
which seem to imply no corresponding obligation even on the 
part of others. Here, again, Dr. Johnson might be quoted, 
and I suppose there could be no better authority on the judg- 
ment of common sense. We might refer to his famous utter- 
ance on the subject of liberty of conscience: “In short, sir, I 
have got no further than this: every man has a right to utter 
what he thinks truth, and every other man has a right to 
knock him down for it.” Here the right of expressing a 
private opinion is not supposed to carry with it the duty of 
toleration on the part of others. The reason is that the two 
sides come before different tribunals—viz., the consciences of 
the individuals concerned. One man has a right before his 
own conscience, but his merely private conscience cannot im- 
pose the duty of respecting that right upon any one else. 
Thus it would seem as if, in ordinary morality, the reciprocity 
of claims and obligations broke down even more completely 
than in the case of legal and political rights. 

But here, again, the answer is sufficiently obVious. The 
rights and duties recognized by ordinary morality are very 
much in the same position as those recognized in law and 
politics, except that they are somewhat more elastic in their 
nature, and are referred to a somewhat less definite tribunal. 
Just as in the case of legal and political rights and obliga- 
tions, we see on reflection that they have a very distinct 
reference to the general level of social development that has 
been attained, and that a certain reciprocity is implied. The 
right of expressing one’s opinions, for instance, is one that is 
recognized at all only when a certain level of reasonableness 
in the formation of opinion has been reached. Prior to that 
stage it is generally regarded as a penal offence to utter 
opinions contrary to those generally received. The stage at 
which it ceases to be a penal offence, and becomes merely an 
offence for which you may knock a tian down, or for which 
a duel may be fought, is a little higher. Then there is the 
stage at which even this comes to be regarded as improper, 
and you are only at liberty to make sarcastic and offensive 
remarks, Ata still higher level one is expected not merely 
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to allow another to express his opinions frankly, but also to 
listen to them with a certain degree of courtesy and respect. 
But this is possible only in a society in which the majority of 
human beings take some care in the formation of opinion, and 
state them with some measure of caution and moderation. 
This duty is implied in the right of expressing them at all, 
and even common sense, when it begins to reflect, sees more 
or less clearly that this condition is implied. Otherwise the 
right would not work, the recognition of it would bea public 
nuisance. Similarly, when we reflect, we perceive, I think, 
that there is no such right as that which is apt to be claimed 
by common sense morality of doing less than our best. The 
reason why such a right seems to exist in such a case as that 
given by Dr. Johnson is that most of the duties recognized by 
ordinary morality are incomplete. They are binding upon us 
only within limits. They are not in the full sense duties at 
all. The duty, for instance, of literary production cannot be 
regarded as exhausting a man’s obligations. There are other 
sides to his nature, and it may be important that these other 
sides should have their turn. That we should not on the 
whole do the best that we can under given conditions is 
scarcely a right that even common sense, when it begins to 
reflect, would be apt to claim. In short, if ordinary morality, 
like ordinary law and politics, does not exhibit a complete 
connection between our rights and our duties, and between 
both of these and our powers, it is only because ordinary 
morality, like law and politics, is limited in its view, and does 
not clearly recognize all that is implied in its own position. 
We are thus led to the point of view of ideal ethics as the 
underlying presupposition of both law and morals. 

(3) By the point of view of ideal ethics, I mean the point 
of view that I have already indicated in the opening part of 
this paper. Here we place ourselves, in a sense, above the 
conventional rights and obligations recognized by ordinary 
law and morals. We test these rights and obligations by the 
standard of human welfare. We accept them in so far as they 
conform to this standard: we reject them in so far as they are 
inconsistent with it. The man who occupies this position says 
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to himself, as it were, “I am a human being, and I demand to 
be a human being in the fullest sense of the term, and with 
all that it implies. I acknowledge no other duties ; I claim no 
other rights.” Like Milton’s Satan—in some respects not a 
bad model—he aspires to the highest that he knows, and 
“rather than be less cares not to be at all.” 

Of course, I am far from meaning to imply that this position 
supersedes the other two, It is one of the many merits of 
Hegel, whom some of us regard as the last great philosopher, 
that he taught us to abandon the idea that in rising to a 
higher point of view we entirely abandon the lower. The 
lower is retained, but put in its right place of subordination. 
It is, in his excellent phrase, “aufgehoben,” or “ put past.” 
In such a position of subordination, law and morals have their 
due significance. Legal rights are like the dikes in Holland. 
They mark our triumphs over the waves of human selfishness 
and passion. Morality is a more elastic barrier, a floating 
stage, as it were, drifted out farther into the waters. Ideal 
ethics carries us beyond them both. It is the eternal effort 
to extend our conquests, in virtue of which the other two are 
made possible. In this extension we must not ignore what 
has already been won. No man can leap to the goal of 
human perfection singly. In his advance he must take the 
world along with him; and the world moves slowly, marking 
the stages in its advance by the establishment of definite laws 
and customs. Such laws and customs may become a hin- 
derance and a nuisance to us if we take them as final. But if 
we take them merely as representing the solid part of what 
has hitherto been done, the part that it has been found possible 
definitely to formulate and establish, then we may use it as a 
basis for further work. 

The way, then, in which I would apply the ultimate con- 
ception of ideal ethics to the criticism of the rights and obli- 
gations recognized by ordinary law and morality is briefly 
this. I would take up these rights and duties one by one, 
and try to find out their real significance. I would ask how 
they help us forward, how they make a rich and perfect life 
more possible than it would be without them. I would ask, 
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further, what are their implications, at what stages of human 
development it is possible to realize them, and at what stages 
they may be superseded. I would ask at what precise point 
they cease to help us, and when they may be expected to 
become a positive hinderance. I would also ask whether 
these rights and obligations are of such a nature that they 
may be conveniently enforced by legal regulations and sanc- 
tions, or whether it is best to leave them under the more 
elastic guidance of the moral conscipusness. I should think it 
desirable to carry on this investigation with a good deal of 
care, taking account, as far as possible, of all the light that 
has been thrown on it by the past history of the race, of all 
that is being now thrown on it by current events and researches, 
Then, having completed the inquiry with reference to each 
right and duty singly, I would say, “I accept them in so far 
as they help life forward, and at the stage at which they help 
life forward ; I reject them whenever they can be shown to be 
a hinderance or an impediment.” 

I do not say that this inquiry would be an easy one, any 
more than I say that it would be free from danger; but within 
certain limits I believe it to be both possible and profitable ; 
and I should hope that more definite efforts may be made in 
the future, than I have yet seen attempted, to carry it out in 
dealing with such conceptions as the right of property, the 
right of the franchise, the right of public education, and 
various other aspects of the life of the modern citizen. For 
the present I must content myself by concluding with two 
statements, which may, I think, be taken as indicating the 
general spirit in which we should proceed in such an inquiry. 
In the first place, I think we should be cautious. We should 
take it as our first presupposition that the world is not alto- 
gether a fool ; that, indeed, “this wise world of ours is mainly 
right.” Much has been gained by violence, much has been 
established by passion and ignorance; but, on the whole, we 
may be confident that but little of what we find either in law 
or in morals that has stood the strain of centuries of human 
activity is without some firm foundation in the nature of man, 
either as a permanent requirement or as a temporary necessity. 
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That is my first principle. But my second is, that I think we 
should be bold. We possess in ourselves the criterion of 
reason; or, with due effort, we may develop it within us; and 
it is a sacred privilege which we must never abdicate, that 
everything must submit to be tested by that criterion. In the 
end we cannot accept anything as a right or as a duty, how- 
ever venerable may appear to be its authority, however august 
its sanction, if it cannot somehow be made clear to us that it 
is an essential element or a necessary stage in the development 
of a full and perfect humanity.* 


Joun S. MACKENZIE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 





ETHICAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THERE is a sense in which all science is ethical. Aside 
from the mere dogma, which is, however, sound, that truth is 
always in the long run beneficial, though usually based on 
the other dogma, which is not sound, that nature is always 
beneficent, it is susceptible of proof that every step in the 
process of revealing the secrets of the universe has resulted, 
or is likely to result, in some advantage to man. This is true 
even of political economy, which many besides Carlyle have 
supposed to have no other purpose than to teach the world 
how miserable it is, and a no less able expounder of that 
science than Mr. William Cunningham has remarked that “ it 





* In order to give more point to my statements, and to avoid endless compli- 
cations, which would have been quite unmanageable in a single lecture, I have 
spoken throughout of a man’s rights and obligations as if they belonged to him 
simply as an individual, without reference to his place in society. Of course, I 
do not mean in the slightest degree to imply (and I hope this may be sufficiently 
apparent to the careful reader) that a man’s rights and obligations could possibly 
be determined apart from this social reference. How the individual and social 
aspects are related to one another is a problem that I have purposely sought to 
evade for the present. 
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has no raison @étre except as directing conduct towards a 
given end.”* 

But this sense of the word “ ethical” is a new one, and not 
the same that it has been the fashion to give it in times gone 
by. In common with all other persons who are now in or 
past middle life, I have always been kept familiar with the 
current meaning of the word efhics and with the leading 
doctrines of “moral philosophy.” Although for a long time 
unable to analyze the subject og give a reason for the im- 
pressions that these teachings produced, nevertheless, I 
always felt that there was something fundamentally un- 
sound in the general philosophy of conduct as inculcated 
in books, in the church, and in society at large. For this 
reason I never wrote an article or delivered a lecture on 
ethics. It early became clear to me that the moral progress 
of the world, which history shows to have taken place, 
though in a less phenomenal way than its material progress, 
has been due only to a very limited extent, if at all, to ethical 
teaching, and that true moral progress, thus far at Jeast, stands 
in some such relation to material progress as an effect stands 
to its cause. 

In fact, the old ethics is cold, austere, ascetic, and forbid- 
ding, and does not pretend to have human happiness as its 
aim. On the contrary, it openly condemns nearly all forms 
of conduct that tend to produce happiness. The reasons for 
this will be stated later, and I will only say here that I believe 
this school of ethics is passing away. There is springing up 
in these last years of the nineteenth century what, at the risk 
of using a form of expression now becoming too common, I 
may call the ew ethics,—an ethics which, though now only 
in the bud, as it were, is destined not only to blossom but to 
bear abundant fruit in the century now so close upon us, In 
contrast with the old ethics this new ethics will be warm, gen- 
erous, sympathetic, and attractive. It will have for its avowed 





* « Politics and Economics: an Essay on the Nature of the Principles of 
Political Economy, together with a Survey of Recent Legislation.”” London, 
1885, p. 12. 
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aim the increase of human happiness, and it will approve and 
enjoin all forms of conduct that contribute to that end. 

Let us look a little more closely into the true nature of the 
ethical idea. Broadly viewed, it may be said that the ethical 
is nearly the same as the practical. This was admitted by 
Immanuel Kant,* who clearly saw the distinction above 
pointed out between the old and the new ethics. The ethical 
is the useful, and this is what is meant by saying that all science 
has an ethical basis. But the analysis is still incomplete. 

I do not propose in this paper to be profoundly philosoph- 
ical, much less metaphysical, but there is one psychological 
principle that lies at the foundation of the subject and must 
be considered before further progress can be made with it. It 
would need only to be stated were it not that it has been so 
generally rejected, and were it not that it is the essence of the 
old ethics to deny its validity. It will therefore be necessary 


not only to state it but to furnish proof of its truth. That . 


principle is that the basis of ethics is fee/ing,—that pleasure 
and pain furnish the only tests of moral quality. 

In searching for a moral element in action let us consider 
three hypothetical cases. We will suppose first that, by 
reason of his power to do so, one man exploits another, 
extorts from him that to which he is not in justice entitled, 
compels him to serve him without rendering an equivalent, 
or, in fact, enslaves him and profits by his enforced labor. 
All will agree that a moral quality resides in such an act and 
that it is morally wrong. 

Let us suppose, in the second place, that a man exploits an 
inferior creature, an animal, that he compels it to carry his 
burdens and to perform other labor useful to him. Under 
ordinary circumstances such action would not be considered 
wrong, but the reason is that in his treatment of the animal 
he is believed to confer as much benefit upon it as he requires 
of sacrifice. This is, in fact, the only ethical ground upon: 
which human slavery has ever been defended. To show that 
this is the basis of popular judgment, let us suppose there to 





*« Kritik der reinen Vernunft,” ed. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1868, p. 529. 
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be no such reciprocity, and that the man abuses the animal, 
At once the moral quality enters into the action and it is 
condemned. 

Finally, let us suppose that a man exploits the mineral 
kingdom, compels certain substances and material objects to 
minister to his wants, directs natural forces into channels that 
cause them to benefit him. In so doing he exercises the same 
qualities of mind as in the preceding cases. By reason of his 
intelligence he is able to gain am advantage over inorganic 
matter and physical forces and to derive from them benefits 
which they would not otherwise yield. The psychological 
principle is the same in all three cases. 

Apply the same test here, and see if there is any way 
in which such action can be clothed with a moral quality. 
Can man in any way wrong the inorganic world? Obviously 
not. Where, then, lies the distinction between the first two 
and the third of these cases? It lies wholly in the fact that 
the man and the animal can feel, while the inorganic substance 
cannot. Sensibility to pain is all that makes a moral question 
possible. It would not be difficult to illustrate the same 
truth from the standpoint of pleasure. In fact, so frequently 
are pain and pleasure relative that most ethical questions, like 
the one respecting the animal, turn upon the relative amounts 
of each that are given or received in any course of conduct. 

The practical and the useful are at bottom the agreeable, 
or at least a surplus of the agreeable over the disagreeable. 
Moral philosophers agree that the end of ethics is the good, as 
distinguished from that of science, which is the true, and from 
that of art, which is the beautiful. But what is the good but 
the useful, the practical, the agreeable? To cause happiness 
or relieve suffering is the real purpose of moral conduct: 
This is what is meant by “doing good,” and many who deny 
that pleasure is the end of conduct work unceasingly to give 
pleasure to others. 

This, too, is the true meaning of virtue,—conduct which in 
the long run is believed to yield a surplus of enjoyment,— 
while vice, although yielding a present pleasure of a low 
order and short duration, is believed to be followed by pains 
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that more than counterbalance this, either to the agent him- 
self or to others. There are all degrees in conduct from this 
point of view, and everybody knows that there are thousands 
of acts which lie so close to the line between good and bad 
that their true ethical position is a question of opinion. There 
is, therefore, in modern, as there was in medizval times, 
a real casuistry being debated, inaudibly for the most part, 
by large numbers of well-minded people. 

What, then, is the true field of ethics? It is that of human 
conduct, Conduct is not the same as action. It is only a 
species of action. Etymologically, the word connotes a sort 
of leading, vaguely implying difficulties in the way. The 
terms “right,” “rectitude,” etc., are ill-chosen, since they 
connote directness, which proper conduct never possesses. 
Conscience, the so-called ethical sense, always leads the 
agent through a sort of labyrinth. The least attempt to go 
straight, z. ¢., to follow his impulses, which, being true natural 
forces, move on straight lines, brings him into conflict with 
the interests of others, which is to go wrong. Action, 2. ¢., 
the normal result of human motives, produces constant col- 
lisions in the interests of the agents, and it is this that ethics 
seeks to prevent. The ethical code is a digest for the guidance 
of men through this labyrinth. But the “ path of rectitude” 
is a crooked and tortuous path, perpetually dodging in and 
out to avoid these collisions, which inflict pain. This, in so 
far, limits free activity. The windings and climbings required 
to keep in the ethical trail make a severe demand upon 
human energy and cost heavily. 

The essence of the ethical idea, then, is restraint. It is 
a check upon human action. I have compared it to friction 
in machinery and called it “ social friction.”* In fact, so far 
as ethics can be called a science, it is simply the science of 
social friction. Mechanical progress has consisted largely in 
the successive steps taken in the direction of reducing fric- 
tion. This might be illustrated in almost any department. 
That of transportation will serve my purpose. 





# « Psychic Factors of Civilization,” chap. xvii. 
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As the first step, representing the minimum economy in 
this direction, may be instanced the “ stone-boat.” Every 
New England farmer knows what a stone-boat is. It has the 
shape of a flat-bottomed boat or scow, is taken into the stony 
figld and loaded with stones. Then it is dragged by strong 
horses or oxen to the wall or fence which is built of these 
stones. Its whole under surface is in contact with the ground 
and thus gives the maximum friction, its economy consisting 
entirely in the ease with which it*is loaded, so that any boy 
can“ haul stone.” A step in reducing the friction is sometimes 
taken by transforming the stone-boat into a sort of sled or 
“bob” with two thick runners. 

From this it is a long way to a vehicle with wheels, in 
which part of the friction is transferred to the axle; and, from 
rude carts having wide felloes without tire and rough wooden 
axles to the Studebaker wagon and the improved types of car- 
riages, the reduction in the amount of friction is immense. 

The improvement of roads forms another series of steps, 
but the next long stride is taken when two wooden stringers 
are laid down for the wheels to run on and flanges put on the 
wheels to prevent them from running off. This is the tram in 
its simplest form. The chief improvement consists in putting 
cross-ties under these stringers and iron rails upon them. 
For these last the T-rail, first of iron and then of steel, is 
ultimately substituted. 

But even the modern railroad does not represent the abso- 
lute minimum of friction. Besides the friction of axles, the 
wheel still rests to a width of several inches on the track. 
This last element it has been sought to overcome by a 
beveled wheel or a convex rail, reducing the contact to a 
single point. A still bolder innovation has been made, 
applicable at least to certain kinds of transportation, which 
abolishes the axle and reduces the friction to the minimum 
conceivable. This is the sphere propelled by air through a 
tube. Many are aware that this device was once introduced, 
though unsuccessfully, in conveying public documents from 
the National Capitol to the Government Printing Office at 
Washington. Mr. Brisbane’s principle was certainly unas- 
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sailable, and I am informed that it has been successfully 
applied in Paris and other European cities. 

Now the moral progress of the world has consisted, and 
must continue to consist, in a similar series of steps in re- 
ducing the friction of society. When we look back over the 
history of the world and realize how much better it is than 
it once was, especially in public life, it looks as if we had 
come a long way ; but when day after day we scan the heads 
of the newspapers and note the ever-recurring horrors of our 
present state, we are compelled to admit that the moral world 
is still in the stone-boat stage of its history, dragging its 
heavy body over the rugged field of human life with the 
utmost friction and the smallest ethical economy. It is the 
painfulness of this feature of life that so arouses the quickened 
sympathies of mankind and lends such an intense interest to 
all ethical questions. 

I am bound to say that in all this there is far more heat 
than light, that the problem itself is misunderstood, that 
ethical teaching is in the main misdirected and ineffective. 
The positive side of ethics is lost sight of in the prominence 
of its negative side. The object has been, not to increase 
happiness, but to mitigate suffering. This has always been 
the principal form of doing good. Even where it is sought 
to confer pleasure, it is only upon isolated individuals. In 
fact, the ethical method has been applied only to special cases, 
and not to underlying conditions. It is superficial and tem- 
porary, not fundamental and lasting. It is therapeutic, not 
prophylactic, and its effect is always static, never dynamic. 
This desultory beneficence has been erected into a creed and 
inculcated as the great duty. By many it is regarded as the 
supreme end of life, and philosophers have characterized it as 
the highest aim of science.* 

In the face of all this it may seem presumptuous to raise a 
dissenting voice. But it is not without prolonged reflection 





* The only two philosophical systems claiming to be universal, viz., those of 
Comte and Spencer, both make ethics the last, highest, and most important of 
the sciences, 
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that I have been compelled to conclude that, except in so far 
as it means the discovery of ways to diminish social friction, 
ethics not only is not a science, but is only an expression for 
the imperfection of the social order, an imperfection which, 
theoretically at least, is removable. The phenomena to which 
ethics relates constitute a transitional stage in social devel- 
opment. 

The fundamental assumption of the old ethics is that there 
is something essentially evil in human nature. Its whole 
purpose is to destroy this evil element. No other science is 
wholly destructive. Nothing that is such can bea science. 
Suppose, for a moment, that it shall have accomplished its 
mission and eradicated the last vestige of preventable evil. 
Its “occupation’s gone.” The great science—that to which 
all others are “ subsidiary” *—has been eliminated, has elimi- 
nated itself! Or, imagine the condition of one of those excel- 
lent beings, familiar to everybody, whose only satisfaction in 
life consists in alleviating the sufferings of others, placed in 
a world in which there are no sufferings to alleviate! The 
intolerable boredom of such a state would have to be classed 
among the unpreventable evils. The avowed object of ethics is 
to contract and ultimately to remove the entire field of ethics. 
The highest moral state is one in which there shall be nothing 
that can be called moral. 

We have seen that the so-called science of ethics is essen- 
tially negative, that it aims at restraint, that its tendency is to 
curb, repress, and ultimately destroy the alleged evil propen- 
sities of mankind. But all true science is essentially con- 
structive. Where, then, is the fundamental fallacy which 
must lurk somewhere in the current moral philosophy? It 
lies in the very assumption of evil propensities. Such sup- 
posed propensities form an integral part of the natural forces 
that underlie the social world. They belong to the nature of 
man. They would never have been planted there if they had 
not been necessary to his development. They are evil only 
in so far as they conflict with individual or social interests. 





* Spencer, “ Data of Ethics,’’ Preface, p. v. 
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They do not differ in this respect from any other element of 
power in the world. If man only knew fire as something that 
destroys, that would be classed as an evil agency. Man may 
have passed through such a stage in his history. Certainly, 
this was his attitude towards electricity until within less than 
acentury. The attitude changes in proportion as the knowl- 
edge of the nature of the agent increases. Strange as it may 
seem, the natural forces about which man knows least are 
those that reside within him. The latest sciences to be 
developed are those of mind and society,—psychology and 
sociology. But when man shall attain to an acquaintance 
with the laws governing these fields at all proportional to that 
which he has now acquired in the fields of physics and 
mechanics, the practical value of this knowledge will probably 
be as much greater than the other, as it is more difficult to 
acquire, 

This knowledge of the psychic and social forces constitutes 
the basis of the new ethics. But it seems folly to call it ethics. 
The real science to which all these ethical considerations 
belong is soctal science. This is a true science. It is con- 
structive. Like every other true science, it aims to utilize 
the forces operating within its domain. These are the social 
forces, and included in them are all the supposed evil pro- 
pensities of human nature. Instead of condemning these, it 
recognizes them, and, after the manner in which science deals 
with all natural powers, it seeks first to render them harmless 
and then to make them useful. This is always possible so 
soon as their nature is known. Such has been the history of 
science in every other field. Such will be its history in the 
social field. 

The method of science is not that of checking the flow of 
natural forces. It aims not to diminish, but to increase their 
effect. It restrains only where they are doing harm. But 
this is done by directing them into new courses where they 
no longer do harm. It seeks to find useful directions, and 
thus brings good out of evil. More than this. It unites 
many currents into one, and multiplies the power which it is 
desirable to have applied to any useful purpose. It assists 
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nature to store its energy that it may expend it economically. 
Thus it secures far greater results than nature would achieve 
unaided, and renders these results beneficial, instead of indif- 
ferent or injurious. 

All this social science aims to accomplish in the domain of 
the social forces. Its field is not restricted to conduct, but 
extends to all action. Its object is not to limit activity, but 
to increase it. It uses restraint only in order to direct it into 
useful avenues. But this results in the greatest freedom and 
the maximum activity. Man has already learned that liberty is 
not secured through anarchy, but through government. What 
is true in the political world is true in the social world. The 
new ethics, which is social science, seeks the utmost individual 
liberty. But, like every science, it aims at results. Its true 
object, to use the forcible expression of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, is 
social efficiency. The social forces, once in their proper grooves, 
may all exert their utmost energy, as their friction is thus re- 
duced to the minimum. Enthusiasm and zeal are beneficent 
powers when directed to useful ends. The emotions and even 
the passions of men aré precious gifts to society, because they 
represent vast powers for the accomplishment of results. 
These results constitute social progress, which follows neces- 
sarily upon the liberation of the dynamic agencies of society. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that there are catabolic 
elements in man’s nature, elements productive of evil results. 
There are criminal impulses, often congenital, in dealing with 
which moral suasion is powerless, and which are therefore 
beyond the reach of the ethical code. Most of these are 
survivals from an antecedent state, savage or even animal. 
They were once useful, but are now mere vestiges, like 
the tonsils or the vermiform appendage—sources of social, as 
these are of physical disease. Where this is not the case, and 
the destructive elements are not atavistic but normal, such as 
anger, hate, jealousy, envy, and the rest, they are the products 
of a cramped social environment. They only appear when 
the free play of the healthy, harmless, anabolic sentiments is 
impeded or prevented. In the ancestral state these impulses 
passed into action and caused battles between rivals, the 
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destruction of the weaker, and the ultimate restoration to 
the conquerors of liberty to pursue harmless pleasures. In 
society they result in immoral conduct or crime. 

Now, it is precisely the function of social science to do 
away ,with this state of things, not by allowing free vent 
to catabolic impulses, but by removing the conditions under 
which they arise. As they are due to the constraint of the 
harmless impulses, the liberation of these latter prevents the 
former from manifesting themselves. This constitutes one of 
the best illustrations of the theory of the social forces and of 
social friction. Rage is the true homologue of the heat 
generated by friction. Remove the friction and the heat will 
not exist. It is only a “ mode” of the general force employed. 
The social forces are identical with all other natural forces, 
even to the extent of conforming to the law of the transmu- 
tation of forces. The catabolic impulses are only modes of 
manifestation of the general psychic force; they are the forms 
which the natural or anabolic sentiments assume under fric- 
tional restraint. 

The sociological point of view is thus seen to be precisely 
the opposite of the ethical point of view. It is that of the 
liberation instead of the restraint of human activity. In 
short, it is positive, not negative, and on this the whole 
distinction turns. It is not necessary to abandon the good 
as the end of action. Indeed, however insignificant the 
domain of feeling may be (and it is certainly an exceedingly 
restricted field relatively to the whole universe of matter, 
space, and time), we are so circumstanced that we are com- 
pelled to regard it as everything to us. Therefore a positive 
even more than a negative ethics will make the good its end. 
But there is this manifest difference. Negative ethics sets 
bounds to its own scope and tends to consume itself. When 
all preventable evil shall disappear its course is run. As this 
is only theoretical and cannot probably be actualized, it can 
only be regarded as a logically fatal objection, but the prac- 
tical objection is that the method of negative ethics would 
repress the normal activities of society which form the condi- 
tion of positive ethics. 
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Is there, then, no limit to the extent to which the good may 
be increased? At first view it would seem that there must 
be such a limit. Reduced to its simplest expression, the 
good consists in the exercise of the faculties. To go into the 
physiology of this proposition would carry me too far, but I 
believe it can be sustained. Even an unexpected physical 
pleasure, such as that derived from a delicious morsel or 
a flagrant bouquet, presupposes a specialization of the nerves 
of taste or smell which has made the flavor or the odor 
agreeable, and the fact of experiencing such a pleasure is 
simply the exercise of a faculty which it has required un- 
told ages to develop. The human body is a reservoir of a 
vast number of such capacities for enjoyment, and when 
we include the psychic faculties, esthetic, intellectual, social, 
there is scarcely any limit even now to the wants which men 
possess to be satisfied. The good is nothing more nor less 
than the satisfaction of these wants. 

But can we say of good as we may say of evil that its range 
is limited? Can all desires be conceived as gratified just 
as all pains may be conceived as removed? Not in the élite 
of the human race, certainly. In the animal, with only 
physical and a few social wants, this might be possible, but in 
man, with all his spiritual aspirations, it is inconceivable. 
Certain individuals with coarse organizations might perhaps 
be placed in the same class with animals in this respect, but 
the finer organizations cannot be so placed. It is not, how- 
ever, with individuals that the question chiefly deals, but 
with the race as a whole. It is not a question of satisfying 
present as much as future wants. History furnishes plenty 
of examples of the creation of new wants. 

In the domain of zsthetics this is very manifest. Music 
is a comparatively modern art. This is not altogether nor 
chiefly because musical notation, instruments, and methods 
were unknown to the ancients. It is principally because the 
love of music had not yet been created in the physical mechan- 
ism of the men of that time. There are still not only races, 
but individuals of our own race, in whom it does not exist. 

The Greeks and Romans were far advanced in architecture 
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and sculpture, and they had the art of painting men and 
animals, plants and buildings, all symmetrical objects. But 
there appears to be no evidence that they painted landscapes. 
They had not yet acquired the power of admiring the land- 
scape. Czsar marched his armies over the Alps and wrote 
much of his Commentaries on their summits, but he was 
utterly oblivious of their beauties. The love of nature as 
a whole, especially in its amorphous aspects,—mountains, 
waters, clouds, etc.,—is a recent acquirement, like the love of 
music. 

In the domain of social life, the more refined sexual senti- 
ments furnish a striking example of the power of man to 
acquire new wants, It is only in the European race that 
these have assumed any marked prominence, and even in this 
race they have been developed within comparatively recent 
times. Brilliant as were the intellectual achievements of the 
Greeks and Romans, and refined as were many of their moral 
and esthetic perceptions, nothing in their literature con- 
clusively proves that love with them meant more than the 
natural demands of the sexual instinct under the control of 
strong character and high intelligence. The romantic ele- 
ment of man’s nature had not yet been developed. This 
constitutes a distinctly modern need. It is rooted in the 
lower passion and has grown out of it, but it is distinguished 
from it by the fact that the presence alone of the object is its 
satisfaction. This step is an exceedingly long one, and was 
gradually taken during the Middle Ages, assuming its devel- 
oped proportions under the knights-errant and the trouba- 
dours from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. To-day it 
prevails throughout Europe, America, and other countries 
that have been settled by Europeans, and nowhere else. It 
has completely revolutionized the social life of these peoples 
and has purified their literature. This is why the older 
literature requires to be expurgated before it is fit for modern 
ears. It was too erotic. Modern literature, although it deals 
with love to a far greater extent than ancient, is chaste, be- 
cause love means something entirely different from what it 
formerly meant. The needs of modern peoples growing out 
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of it are much more numerous and imperative than before, 
but they are so pure and elevated that it is possible to treat 
them with the utmost freedom without causing the least 
shock to the finest sensibilities. 

Again, true conjugal affection, as it exists to-day in en- 
lightened communities, and which is a different thing from 
the spiritualized sexual sentiment last considered, although 
an outgrowth from it as that is an outgrowth from the sexual 
instinct, constitutes another and still more modern source of 
social enjoyment developed by civilization. Nor is it less 
important, for it has done more than all other influences com- 
bined to cement and solidify the most important of all social 
structures, the family. The monogamic sentiment is gaining 
strength and becoming more and more the bulwark of society. 
Those who see in the prevailing unrest relative to marriage 
only signs of degeneracy fail to interpret these signs cor- 
rectly. It is in reality due to the very strengthening that 
I have mentioned of the true bonds of conjugal affection, 
coupled with a rational and altogether proper determination 
on the part of individuals to accept, in so important a matter, 
nothing less than the genuine article. 

I might go on and enumerate the proofs that the race is 
constantly acquiring new powers of enjoyment in the esthetic, 
moral, social, and intellectual world, but these examples must 
suffice. Nor is there to be found the slightest evidence that 
its capacity for such acquisition will ever be exhausted. This, 
then, is the basis for a positive ethics which cannot consume 
itself. It stands on the same footing with every other science 
and is in all essential respects a true science. These higher 
aspirations, which are the spiritual representatives of the lower 
wants, sublimated by intelligence and culture, are, like the 
bodily cravings out of which they have evolved, faculties—t. ¢., 
powers, and contribute to the full extent of their intensity to 
the motor strength of society. The new ethics aims not only 
to liberate all these social forces, but to utilize them in pro- 
pelling the machinery of society. 

I have thus far only spoken of the dynamic agencies of 
society. These would, indeed, be unmanageable without the 
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aid of a directive agency. This is the zw¢e//ect, which serves 
as a guide to the social forces. And right here lies the 
explanation of the sterility of the old or negative ethics. It 
does not recognize the reason asa factor. It does not attempt 
to guide or direct the destructive elements of social activity. 
It treats them as only baneful, and wages a crusade against 
them. It invents such epithets as sin, vice, immorality, and 
seeks to stamp these out. It denounces, anathematizes, con- 
demns, or else it pleads, expostulates, and exhorts. All this, 
if separated from the influence of example and personal mag- 
netism, is without effect—mere drutum fulmen. As well might 
King Canute command the sea to retire, or Pope Calixtus 
III. drive Halley’s comet from the skies. 

The method of science under the guidance of intelligence is 
to attract the natural forces, not to drive them ; to free them, 
not to fetter them. There is no more misleading expression 
than the one so commonly used to the effect that Franklin 
“chained the lightning.” So far from his chaining it, he found 
for it an unobstructed path, albeit one in following which it 
not only could do no harm, but could do and has done incal- 
culable good. And all subsequent dealings on the part of 
science with this wonderful agent have only served to increase 
its power. The most vioient thunderbolt that ever rent the 
clouds was not equal to the great Baltimore dynamo that 
recently forced a train through the tunnel against the power 
of the strongest locomotive. 

And so it will be with the social forces when once we 
learn how to control and utilize them. This is social science 
in its applied stage. Its purpose is to find unobstructed 
paths along which they may operate to their full extent. It 
will minimize the social friction and utilize the social energy. 
It will devise the requisite social apparatus to this end. Just 
as material progress under science consists in the develop- 
ment of the practical arts of which machinery is the highest 
expression, so social progress will consist in the development 
of the supreme social art of which social machinery will con- 
stitute the highest manifestation. 

This is not, of course, the place, even if it were advisable, 
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to offer any hints as to the character which this social 
machinery is likely to assume. As well might our ancestors 
have sought to predict the machinery of to-day. But on 
numerous previous occasions I have attempted to indicate 
some of the initial steps in social invention. My chief pur- 
pose, however, has been to emphasize the fact that sociology 
is a science, that it is a domain of natural forces of which man 
may take advantage precisely as he has taken advantage of 
the physical forces of nature. Ufttil this truth can be per- 
ceived and vividly brought home, not only to philosophers, 
but especially to men of affairs, statesmen, and legislators, it 
is vain to speculate upon methods and details. 

It is only within the scope of the present paper to deal 
with the ethical aspects of the question, and I must end as 
I began by repeating that all science is essentially ethical. 
Social science is more so than other sciences only because it 
deals more directly and exclusively with the collective welfare 
of mankind. It seeks not merely to reduce the social friction 
and thus accomplish all that the old ethics has so vainly 
striven to secure, viz., negative moral progress, but also and 
chiefly to put the manifold existing and prospective wants of 
mankind in the way of satisfaction, and thus to bring about a 
progressive and unlimited train of benefits and a truly scientific 
or positive moral progress. 

I have called these ethical aspects. In this I may be mis- 
taken, but it is only a question of the meaning of words. As 
I said at the outset, I have never entered the field of ethics, 
and if the universal betterment of man’s estate does not belong 
to ethics, it is a field into which I do not care to enter. 

LesTER F. Warp. 

WasHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE JEWISH QUESTION IN ITS RECENT ASPECTS. 
Fe 


WuatT is vaguely known as the “ Jewish Question” has 
received considerable attention of late,*—more, perhaps, than 
it at present merits,—for though the question is a vital one 
to the Jews and only less vital to non-Jews, it is not a problem 
pressing for immediate solution. In some form or the other, 
there has been a Jewish Question ever since there has been 
a Christian Question. Simultaneous with the appearance of 
Christianity, as an offshoot of Judaism and yet distinct from 
it, the unique phenomenon was presented to the world of a 
people losing its national’ independence, its country, and, to 
all practical purposes, its language, and yet retaining its iden- 
tity as distinctly as though it possessed all three of these 
factors. Add to this the circumstance that the Jews, follow- 
ing the general movements of culture, spread over all parts 
of the globe whither Christianity travelled, and you have the 
reasons for the permanent character of the “ Jewish Ques- 
tion,” so far as the relation of the Jews to the world around 
them is concerned. A problem whose roots are so deeply 
sunk in the past cannot be hastily disposed of; in fact, it 
may be doubted whether it is capable of solution. Like so 
many other questions that seem to form part and parcel of 
our civilization——a legacy bequeathed by one generation to 
the other—it enters upon new phases from time to time, but 
never wholly disappears. 

At its origin the question is much more of a political than 
a religious one. I have just said that the Jewish Question 
is as old as the Christian Question; but in some of its 
aspects the former even antedates the latter. The evidence 
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for this has recently been collected in an admirable work by 
Theodore Reinach.* 

The dispersion of the Jews creates a Jewish Question, and 
this dispersion begins with the so-called Babylonian exile at 
the beginning of the sixth century before our era. The 
restoration of the commonwealth at the close of that century 
is only partial. Large settlements of Jews remained in Meso- 
potamia, while, through the closer contact between Orient 
and Occident established by Alexander’s conquests, the Jewish 
colonies in Egypt, settled there since the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar II., or earlier, constantly received fresh accessions. As 
a result of the teachings of the prophets and of the national 
experience, the Jews were led to differentiate two factors,— 
religion and national life—which for the rest of the ancient 
world seemed inseparable. Whether we turn to the Greeks 
in the West or to the Assyrians in the East, we find that 
religion was not so much a matter of soul as of soil. There 
could be no religion without a country, and citizenship was 
indissolubly bound up with loyalty to the god or gods pre- 
siding over a district. The Jews of Egypt, although granted 
considerable privileges by the Ptolemies, formed a state within 
a state, and the same was true, as Mommsen has shown,t of 
the Jews of Palestine when that country fell under the sway 
of imperial Rome. The complications ensuing from such 
a state of affairs were at the bottom of all the troubles which 
came over the Jews. Their religion was merely an element 
in the general contrast that they presented to the political 
conditions prevailing in antiquity. Religious toleration was 
a principle recognized as a corollary from the prevailing view, 
which accorded to each land and district its own religion. 
Cyrus recognizes Marduk as the god of Babylon and Yahwe 
as the god of Judza. Alexander worships Ammon in Egypt, 
but a people without a country could have no religion. Their 
god or gods had ceased to exist, and hence to the Romans 
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both the Jews and the early Christians appeared as “ without 
god”—atheists. 

It is not until the period when Christianity becomes es- 
tablished as the official religion of the Roman Empire that 
the Jewish Question becomes a religious one. In the Middle 
Ages, this aspect of the question is dominant. Religion, 
though still bound up with the state, is recognized as dis- 
tinct from citizenship. The affront of the Jews consisted 
in their stubborn resistance to the alternating allurements 
and threats of the Church, which, claiming to be the sole re- 
pository of religious truth, was logically forced to assume an 
attitude of intolerance against such forms of belief as she 
regarded false or heretical. It seems strange that religious 
intolerance and hatred should make their appearance with 
religions of the most advanced type; yet the example of the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages and the example of Islam 
prove the correctness of the assertion, and had Judaism be- 
come the dominant religion of occidental civilization instead 
of Christianity, it is likely that the same spirit would have 
been manifested against Christians as was shown by Chris- 
tianity against the Jews. 

At present, the religious aspect of the Jewish Question has 
given way to one in which social considerations play a con- 
spicuous part. 

The political disabilities of the Jews have been removed 
in all civilized countries. Almost everywhere they are taking 
an active part—in some countries, a prominent part—in the 
commercial, political, and intellectual life of the century. As 
a result of the advance in religious thought, even the strict 
adherents of any particular form of religion have come to 
recognize that religious truth is many-sided. The numerous 
sects into which Christianity is split up furnish a guarantee 
that the era of intolerance and fanaticism is past, so far at 
least as Western civilization is concerned. The attempt on 
the part of Russia and Turkey to secure religious uniformity 
in their respective empires is sure to end in disastrous failure. 

But there remains a strong social feeling against the Jews, 
which manifests itself in diverse ways and differently in the 
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various countries where Jews are found. Just as in the pre- 
Christian days and in the early Christian period, the religious 
factor was merely an incidental one, so at present both the 
religious and political factors are introduced into the Jewish 
Question as a support—frequently unconscious—to a feeling 
which is at bottom a purely social one. The very name, 
“anti-Semitic,” given to the present movement against the 
Jews, is significant. The German agitators recognize that 
their opposition is due to a prefudice against the Jews as 
representing what they term an “alien race;” but race feel- 
ings, whether justified or not, are admittedly social. Recog- 
nition must also be given to the consistency of the position 
maintained by such men as the late Professor von Treitschke. 
If the Aryan and the Semite are really two elements that can 
commingle as little as oil and water, then no alternative is 
offered but war to the knife, and war to the bitter end. The 
very success of the Jews in adapting themselves to a civiliza- 
tion which is claimed to be Aryan, constitutes at once a 
menace and a justification for the attempt to force the Jews 
back into the position of “ innocuous desuetude” that charac- 
terized their life in the old ghettos. But it must not be over- 
looked that Christianity, as a religion which is in part a 
“Semitic” product, is involved in this “anti-Semitic” move- 
ment. As a matter of fact, many of those engaged in stir- 
ring up popular feelings against the Jews are only nominally 
Christians; and there are not wanting those who, like Gold- 
win Smith, advocate the casting aside of the Old Testament 
as a mill-stone that tends to crush the spiritual power of 
“ Aryan” Christianity, though it seems strange that so eminent 
a scholar as Goldwin Smith should fail to see in the New Tes- 
tament the product of the same “ Semitic” thought which he 
finds in the Old. 

The latest phase of the Jewish Question thus presents a 
curious parallel to its earliest phase. Precisely as Judaism 
and Christianity were equally involved in the struggle made 
by the ancient world against the differentiation of religion and 
nationai life, so in our age anti-Semitism, viewed from the 
religious side, is as much an attack upon Semitized Chris- 
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tianity as upon Semitic Judaism. If there is such a thing as 
Semitic thought in contrast to Aryan thought, then Judaism 
and Christianity stand and fall together. 







II. 


Two works have recently appeared which deal with the 
recent aspects of the problem,—an anonymous work under 
the title “ The Jewish Question and the Mission of the Jews,” 
and a more elaborate work entitled “ Israel chez Les Nations,” 
by the well-known French economist Leroy-Beaulieu, which 
is now rendered more accessible by appearing in an English 
translation.* The former—a series of independent essays of 
unequal value—is more of a defence of the Jews, the latter 
more of an exposition of the question. Both authors recog- 
nize that, in order to understand the Jewish Question, it is 
necessary to know the history of the Jews and to understand 
the meaning of that history. Nothing is easier than to furnish 
an off-hand opinion about the Jews; nothing, it might be 
added, is commoner. Such opinions are generally based upon 
personal experience which varies, and is in all cases limited 
and insufficient. Renan once said that only few people have 
any right to speak disparagingly of the Catholic Church, be- 
cause only few can understand the intricate system upon which 
its organization is based. The“ Jewish Question” may not be 
an intricate one, but it certainly calls for careful study and 
considerable knowledge. Of the two volumes under consider- 
ation, that of Leroy-Beaulieu is by far the more profound, more 
thorough, more suggestive, more satisfactory, and, it may be 
added, the more interesting. It is marked bya strong histori- 
cal spirit. His aim is not to write an apology of the Jews, 
nor to defend them against unjust charges, but, firstly, to ac- 
count for the existing feeling against them, and, secondly, to 
interpret this feeling. The method adopted by Leroy-Beaulieu, 
who styles himself in the preface “a Christian and a French- 
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man,” is better adapted than an apology for furnishing to 
such as are willing to consider the subject a correct view of 
the situation. He takes the Jews of to-day, submits them to 
a searching examination for the purpose of determining what 
traits—physiological and psychological—they possess that 
mark them off from others, and he compares his results with 
the conceptions current about the Jews. His readers may 
draw their own conclusions. : 

There are two features in this investigation that are par- 
ticularly striking. In the first place, Leroy-Beaulieu shows 
how superficial the supposed contrast is implied by the terms 
“Semitic” and “ Aryan”; and, secondly, he demonstrates the 
recent origin of so-called Jewish traits. 

The late James Darmesteter (whom Leroy-Beaulieu fre- 
quently quotes) begins a notable essay on “ Race and Tradi- 
tion” * as follows: “The historical sciences in this century 
have subsisted on a single idea,—that of race. When one 
lives on a single idea, one is at last apt to die of it.” It may 
be doubted whether any “single idea” has ever produced so 
much mischief as that of race. Supposed contrasts between 
races have been made the point of departure for justifying 
inveterate hatred and cruel hostility and inhuman offences 
committed by one nation against another. The doctrine of 
incessant warfare has been raised to the dignity of a scientific 
dogma, on the assumption that the mission of the races of 
mankind consists in engaging in bestial struggles with one 
another. The blood of one race cannot mix with the blood 
of another without detriment to both. Purity of race has 
been preached as at once the ideal and the condition of 
culture and happiness for a people. 

It is high time to protest against doctrines so mischievous 
and so unfounded. The great mistake of historians and psy- 
chologists has consisted in confusing race with a factor which 
Darmesteter calls “tradition.” The contrasts presented by 
two peoples are due not to physical features, but to surround- 
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ings. It may safely be asserted, moreover, that there is no such 
thing asa pure race. Races differ from one another only in de- 
grees of impurity, and, as a matter of fact, so far from culture 
depending upon purity of blood in a people, the stimulus to in- 
tellectual powers comes from the commingling of races. Civili- 
zation would never have developed in the Euphrates Valley had 
it not been for the presence in that region, from the remotest 
days, of a variety of races. The ancient Egyptians were so 
“mixed” that anthropologists find it difficult to determine 
whether they should be classed among the Hamitic or the 
Semitic branch of mankind; and yet it was this very mixture 
that produced the wonderful civilization of ancient Egypt. In 
our days, the Germans, who are the loudest in clamoring for 
“racial purity,” are perhaps the most conspicuous examples 
of the excellent results obtained by the mixture of Slavonic 
with Teuton blood. The supposed anthropological unity of 
the Aryans is a scientific myth. One cannot properly speak 
of “an Aryan race.” There are at least five races to be dis- 
tinguished among the various groups of peoples that speak 
languages closely related to one another.* The term Aryan, 
in the strict sense, is applicable only to the languages spoken 
by the groups, and even here the term has its limitations. 
Language is to a great extent an accidental factor. Two 
branches of the same race may speak languages derived from 
different parents. Nations drop their language and adopt 
another with surprising ease, and it does not therefore follow 
that the races speaking Aryan languages have a common 
origin. 

The bearing of all this on the Jewish Question is obvious. 
What is true of “ Aryan” applies to the term “Semitic.” It 
is a convenient term for grouping a certain number of related 
languages together. These languages being spread over a 
territory much more limited than that covered by the Aryan 
group, it is but natural that the racial components in the case 
of those speaking Semitic tongues should be fewer in number. 
Up to the present, traces of only two distinct races have been 
found among the Semites. There may be more, and, at all 
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events, in these two races there is considerable mixture of 
“ Hamitic” elements. In Africa, more particularly, the dividing 
line between the Semites and Hamites becomes exceedingly 
faint. The Arabs of Arabia are perhaps the purest in blood 
of the Semites, but they are far from constituting a pure race. 
Mohammed himself married an Abyssinian. Mecca, the centre 
of Mohammedanism, is a gathering-place of all nations,* and 
the ethnic results may be imagined. The spread of Islam 
meant the substitution of ‘a religious bond between groups 
which had hitherto been bound to one another by blood 
ties. The pilgrimage to Mecca, and other institutions of 
Islam, favored the mixture of races on a large scale through- 
out the Orient and in a considerable part of the Occident. 
That the Jews are not a pure race is no longer questioned 
by any serious scholar. The researches of Isidor Loeb and 
Frnest Renan f have settled this point once for all. Leroy- 
Beaulieu furnishes additional evidence that clinches the argu- 
ment. The strong injunctions of the Pentateuchal legislation 
against intermarriages between Hebrews and surrounding 
peoples{—some of whom, like the Philistines, were not 
Semites, and none of whom were pure—is a proof that 
“mixed” marriages were common, if not indeed the rule. 
The protests of Ezra and Nehemiah, however effective, could 
not stamp out the results of what had gone before. The 
advent of the Greeks and Romans in Palestine constituted an 
additional menace to the purity of the Jewish race. The 
Rabbis found it necessary to draw the lines of demarcation 
between Jews and non-Jews even sharper than the Pentateuch 
did. Christianity threw down all barriers between races. A 
movement that assumed such gigantic proportions necessarily 
reacted on the Jews. The Talmud was Judaism’s answer to 
Christianity, but even the great bulwark against “ foreign” 
encroachments represented by the Talmudic regulations did 
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not wholly check the tendency to make the Jews an “ inter- 
national race,” if the term may be used. Late in the Middle 
Ages, despite the growing isolation of the Jews from the 
Christian communities in which they lived—notably in Spain 
and France—we learn of marriages between Jews and Chris- 
tians, and the offsprings of such marriages were by no means 
all lost to Judaism. The Jews of Eastern Europe and South- 
ern Russia exhibit several distinct anthropological types, all 
of them far removed from what is supposed to be the “ origi- 
nal” Semitic type. Dr. Weissenburg, who has recently investi- 
gated the subject,* reaches the conclusion that the types are 
due to the commingling of Jews with other nations, which 
assumed large proportions during the period of the migrations 
of the Jews in the Caucasus and the Russian steppes. Renan, 
in summing up the question on its physical side, pertinently 
says that there is no such thing as a Jewish type; there are 
Jewish types. Weissenburg brands the idea of a Jewish type 
as a “popular myth.” Whatever the proportion of “ Aryan” 
and other blood in the Jewish race may be, it is certainly 
sufficient to demonstrate the absurdity of regarding the Jews 
as “ pure” Semites. 

But apart from this, if the historical and anthropological 
researches of the past decades count for anything, they cer- 
tainly show that it is a totally unscientific procedure to throw 
Frenchmen, Germans, English, etc., into one group and label 
them “ Aryans,” and to throw all the Jews into another group 
and call them “Semites,” and then proceed to pit the one 
against the other. Surely, the contrast between an intense 
Frenchman and a fanatic German is as great as anything can 
be imagined. The fact that both the Frenchman and the 
German can be labelled as “ Aryans” does not diminish this 
contrast. The question of race, indeed, has little to do with 
these contrasts. In the same way the Jew of the United 
States has little in common with the Jew settled in one of the 
villages of Palestine and surrounded by comparatively undis- 
turbed Oriental influences. His religion is an accidental fac- 





* “ Die Siidrussischen Juden,” etc. (Archiv fir Anthropologie, vol. xxii.) 
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tor, and he stands much closer to his neighbor in the village, 
who may be a Christian, than he does to a coreligionist sepa- 
rated by thousands of miles, and who is the product of totally 
different circumstances. Again, the fact that the Englishman 
stands ethnologically closer to the German than the French- 
man, does not make the Englishman more of a German. 
What makes a man an Englishman with all his virtues and 
faults, with his characteristic traits and peculiarities, is pri- 
marily the fact that he lives in England, and, secondly, that 
he identifies himself with English interests. There is a good 
deal of anthropological philosophy in the ditty so popular a 
few years ago of the man who 


«In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations” 


remained an Englishman. The grandfather of this intense 
Englishman may have been a German. Two generations 
would suffice to practically remove all traces of foreign origin, 
and had this grandfather emigrated to France or America, the 
grandson might have become an intense Frenchman or as 
thorough an American as the member of a family settled in 
this country for a longer period. 

What we regard as national traits are the result of tradition, 
impressed upon people by virtue of living together under the 
same influences, sharing their interests with one another, and 
passing through the same experiences. Admitting that there 
is such a thing as an English spirit as distinguished from a 
German spirit, an English manner of looking at things, an 
English way of expressing one’s self, and of conducting one’s 
self, the factors involved in producing this spirit are sim- 
ple enough,—climate, associations, and common experiences. 
Time does the rest. Leroy-Beaulieu shows in a most con- 
vincing manner that in so far as there is a distinctively Jewish 
spirit manifesting itself in various ways, or, perhaps, it would 
be better to say in innumerable ways, it has been so/ely the 
result of the conditions under which the Jews lived during 
the Middle Ages and down to the disappearance of the 
ghettos. Race has nothing to do with this result, and the 
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religion of the Jews only enters as a factor because it formed 
part of the conditions in question. 

A recent writer in the Quarterly Review * commits the old 
blunder of supposing the peculiarities of the Jews to be due 
to “two thousand years of isolation.” He is (so it is said) 
the “ outcome of centuries fashioned by the Mishna and the 
Gemara,—” whatever that may mean. This writer, while 
characterizing the Jew, in phraseology more forcible than 
elegant, as the “ money-dealer, doctor of medicine, astrolo- 
gist, spy, huckster, and usurer in retail,” declares that “the 
religion has formed the tribe.” 

As a matter of fact, the traits, both the favorable and un- 
favorable ones commonly associated with the Jews, are recent 
developments,—the result of the Middle Ages. The Bible 
has little to do with them; they are due to the social status, 
to which the Jews were condemned by the occidental world. 
In their own country the Hebrews were agriculturalists. 
The merchants and traders of antiquity were the Baby- 
lonians, and at a later period the Pheenicians. So weak 
was the commercial spirit among the Hebrews that they 
incorporated in their legislation a regulation which crippled 
all chances of commercial enterprise,—the prohibition against 
lending money on interest.t| Commerce on any large scale 
is impossible without credit,—so the economists tell us and 
so experience shows. There can be no doubt that the stipula- 
tion of the “ Code of Holiness” and of the “ Deuteronomist” 
is directly aimed against the commercial methods of Baby- 
lonia. Thousands of clay tablets found in the ruins of Baby- 
lonian temples show that money-lending—the average interest 
was twenty per cent.—was the condition that insured the 
great commercial activity of the Euphrates Valley. The 
blow aimed against interest was fatal to commerce The anti- 
commercial sentiment of the Hebrew legislation finds an echo 
in a Psalm belonging to the late post-exilic period, which 





* “The Modern Jew.” (May, 1896, p. 31.) The article is characterized by 
a bias and a prejudicial spirit which is painful in the extreme. 

¢ Lev. xxv. 36, 37; Deut. xxiii. 20. No distinction is made between “ in- 
terest” and “usury.” All “increase” on the capital is absolutely forbidden. 
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declares that he who lends his money on interest has “no 
place in the Lord's tabernacle.”* 

The Pentateuch, taken as a whole, is applicable to an agri- 
cultural people only, and had the Hebrews been traders, they 
would have produced an entirely different code. Nor were 
the Hebrews “ doctors of medicine,” nor “astrologists.” As- 
trology was the prerogative of the Babylonians among ancient 
nations. Medicine, in so far as, it was differentiated from 
magic, was cultivated by ‘Babylonians and Egyptians. The 
mind of the ancient Hebrew did not have a scientific bent. 
Philosophy does not arise among them until they come into 
contact with the Greeks. Even in the prophets—the highest 
exponents of ancient Hebrew thought—there is but little that 
merits to be called speculation. Ecclesiastes reflects Greek 
influence. 

The totally changed conditions of life that began for the 
Jews with their dispersion over the face of the globe is the 
fundamental factor that produced a change in their traits. 
The second factor is the treatment they received at the hands 
of the masters and of the masses into whose territory they 
came. It is a serious mistake to suppose that the Jew every- 
where turned out to be alike. He was moulded entirely by 
circumstances. The Jew of Europe is not the same as the 
Jew of Asia. If in Western Europe they become “money- 
dealers” and “doctors of medicine,” it is simply because, 
under the restrictive laws imposed upon them by the rulers 
of Europe, they were prohibited from entering upon other 
pursuits. In his*personal habits no less than in his pursuits, 
the Jew of Europe is the product of the Middle Ages. Take 
any body of people and shut them up in a quarter where but 
for necessary contact they lead an isolated life and continue 
this process for only a few generations, and the result will 
necessarily be a “peculiar” people, no matter to what race 
they belong and what religion they profess. The Romany 
of Europe and the Parsees of India are examples in point.f 





* Psalm xv. 
¢ See Brinton, “ An Ethnologist’s View of History,” Philadelphia, 1896, p. 11 ; 
and Weissenburg’s investigations above referred to Jassim. 
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Living together, thinking alike, leading the same life en- 
genders a body of traditions which stamp themselves upon 
all individuals alike. The Jew of Italy in the Middle Ages 
resembles the Jew of Germany simply because there were 
ghettos in both countries. Even the physical features can be 
accounted for on this ground. A distinctive dress, in part 
forced upon them and in part retained by them because of 
their non-participation in the changing fashions, had much 
to do with accentuating the traits engendered by ghetto life. 
As for the religion of the Jews, it naturally exerted a great 
influence upon them, because with the Jews Judaism, also, 
was confined within the ghetto walls. The Jews were not 
“fashioned by the Mishna and Gemara,” but during the 
centuries that they lived a restricted life the religious spirit 
pervading the Talmud was the only spiritual influence to 
which they were subject. What was the result of this spirit ? 
That it produced a certain one-sidedness cannot be questioned, 
any more than that the Puritans of New England, deliberately 
shutting themselves off against all but such influences as 
were congenial to them, developed a single side of their 
nature at the expense of others. We may not approve of 
the general spirit pervading the Talmud, though, considering 
the fact that the Talmud is a literary compilation covering 
six centuries, it is not easy to specify what this spirit was. 
But this at least may be said: the Talmud, like the Bible, is 
open to various interpretations. The Bible interpreted by the 
Puritans is certainly not the same as expounded by the his- 
torical student of the present day. Similarly, the Talmud 
would have been viewed by the Jews of the Middle Ages 
in an entirely different light had they read and studied it 
in the broad daylight and not in the dark, stuffy corners of 
the ghetto. 

The great philosopher Maimonides found it possible to 
reconcile the Talmudic enactments with an advanced type of 
Aristotelian philosophy, of which he was an ardent disciple. 
His interpretation of the Talmud was subsequently rejected 
by the Jews, not because Maimonides was wrong, but because 
his view of it did not meet the conditions of life under which 
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the Jews from about the fourteenth century on throughout 
Western Europe were forced to live. It may be said of every 
age that it produces its own Bible—suited to its needs. The 
Talmud became the Bible for the Jews of the ghetto. The 
Jews, so far from being fashioned by the Mishna and Gemara, 
themselves fashioned the Mishna and Gemara to their pur- 
poses. If, instead of taking the Talmud as their guide, they 
would have taken the Old Testament—as a Jewish sect that 
sprung up in the ninth centuryeand known as the Karaites 
did—the result would have been the same. The Bible would 
have become their Talmud. The moral precepts and spiritual 
passages to be found in the Talmud are as fine as anything in 
the Old or the New Testament, but you can put a narrow, 
one-sided spirit into the Bible, or the Buddhist scriptures for 
that matter, quite as readily as into the Talmud. “The letter 
everywhere killeth.” But, after all, it may be asked, What 
has this much abused and much misunderstood Talmud done? 
It undoubtedly made the Jews slaves to the letter of what to 
them was the Divine Law. It led them to surround them- 
selves with minute regulations controlling all their actions. 
Their religion became a mass of ceremonies and customs. 
But all this was their own affair. If they were satisfied to 
burden their lives with a thousand and one prescriptions, 
what mattered it to others? The world did not care for them. 
It deliberately shut them off from other influences than such 
as the Jews could create for themselves. The Talmud was 
exactly the kind of religion adapted for their conception of 
life, or, as we ought to put it, the Jews adapted the Talmud 
to the needs called forth by a ghetto existence. They 
could not do anything else. The moment the walls of the 
ghetto disappeared, the Talmud of the ghetto vanished like 
a cloud driven by a fresh morning breeze. Even before they 
were readmitted to citizenship in the world, the Jews began 
the work of freeing themselves from the yoke of ceremonial- 
ism. That process has steadily gone on in direct proportion 
to the civil liberties granted to them, until to-day the Jews, 
who are natives of Western Europe and America, are as far 
removed from the Talmud as their Christian neighbors. The 
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vast majority of them are as ignorant of the great legal com- 
pilation as the “anti-Semitic” agitators are who write about 
it without being able to read a single line of it in the original. 
Just here the importance of Leroy-Beaulieu’s warning that 
we must not judge Jews bya single standard is strikingly 
illustrated. In Russia, where the condition of the Jews re- 
sembles the ghetto life of the Middle Ages, and in parts 
of Eastern Europe, “ Half-Asia”—as the Austrian novelist 
Franzos calls it—where their treatment is only a small 
improvement upon that meted out to them by Russian 
barbarism, the Talmud of the ghetto still holds a certain 
sway; but take those Jews and transplant them to England, 
France, the United States, or the Argentine Republic, and in 
a single generation a great transformation takes place. The 
rapidity with which the Russian Jews are assimilating them- 
selves in this country to American ways and manner of 
thought, the still greater ease with which German Jews be- 
come Americans in soul and body, is the most striking proof 
for the correctness of Leroy-Beaulieu’s assertion, that the 
traits peculiar to the Jews have been impressed upon them, 
not by racial instincts, nor by their religion, but so/ely by the 
ghetto. Our French author goes so far as to declare that 
the virtues of the Jews are of their own making. For their 
vices and unpleasant traits he holds the Christian world re- 
sponsible,—that world which tarnished the bright name of 
Christ by the cruel spirit that it manifested towards the Jews, 
that defamed its Gospel of Love by inhuman treatment of 
millions of human beings, that trod upon the very principles 
of justice and mercy which it professed to teach mankind. 
Perhaps this is going too far, but at all events Leroy-Beaulieu 
is right in emphasizing the fact that the virtues of the Jews are 
of their own making. Their sobriety, their industry, the purity 
of their domestic life, the strong family attachment, are all 
traits as directly resulting from ghetto life as their clannish- 
ness (which still prevails) represents the other side of the 
picture and due to the same cause, and as their tendencies to 
commercial life, on the one hand, and to intellectual pursuits, 
on the other,—both tendencies holding the balance to one 
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another,—are the natural outcome of the two factors at play 
in ghetto life—shrewdness engendered by timidity, and concen- 
tration of effort. 

The Jew of Western Europe and of America has, to all 
practical purposes, entered the common arena of life, where 
he meets on equal terms with his fellow-struggler and fellow- 
worker. Traces of the ghetto still remain with the Jew, and 
will remain just as long as traces of the unjust discriminations 
against the Jew remain in our modern statutes. The Jews, by 
general admission, occupy honorable positions in science, in 
literature, and the arts. They are contributing their share to 
that industrial and commercial development which is as char- 
acteristic of this century as the achievement in scientific investi- 
gations, and which is as essential to the progress of civilization. 
Withal that, certain peculiarities of manner still distinguish 
many of them, peculiarities not in themselves reprehensible, 
but which naturally make them a target for those sweeping 
generalizations which persons judging from the surface of 
things are prone toindulgein. The perfect assimilation in out- 
ward form—speech and general deportment—to the standards 
peculiar to each country is, after all, a question of individual 
culture. More serious is the tendency of the Jews to confine 
their social intercourse to their own people. Such a course 
is certain to preserve peculiarities and to engender new ones. 
Of course, there are two sides to this question. ‘“ Clannish- 
ness” does not cover the whole subject. A fear of being ob- 
trusive is an important factor in accounting for the unwilling- 
ness of many Jews to extend their circle beyond certain bounds. 
Doors are not always opened to receive them with a hearty 
welcome. Still, much can be done by the cultured ones among 
them to come into closer contact with persons and things around 
them. Perhaps at the bottom of this clannishness—for such in 
large measure it is—there lies a certain lack of public spirit, 
an inaptitude on the part of many of them to interest them- 
selves in the great movements looking to the general advance- 
ment of education and the social betterment of the race. True, 
the Jews are generous and charitable, but a certain clannish 
spirit mars even their generosity. It is right that they should 
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feel strongly the obligation to help their own unfortunate and 
weaker brethren, but it is not right that their efforts should stop 
here. The cry of their own flesh must not make them deaf to 
the far stronger cry of suffering humanity. In their own chari- 
table undertakings, a broader spirit might be manifested. Let 
them open their benevolent institutions, their employment bu- 
reaus, their educational missions and not merely their hospitals, 
to all, regardless of creed. At least, let them not proclaim to 
the world that their charity is based on the distinction be- 
tween Jew and non-Jew. It must be confessed that in the 
various movements of our days that aim at promoting the 
highest endeavors of mankind in the search for knowledge, as 
well as in those undertakings which seek to lift up the “ sub- 
merged tenths” of the great cities out of the slough into 
which they have fallen, in the efforts being made all over the 
civilized world to improve the conditions of the working 
classes, the Jews are not contributing a share proportionate 
to their numbers and ability. In the noteworthy endowments 
to universities made during the past decade, Jews cut a poor 
figure. It would contribute much to their standing if they 
would help along the great educational institutions of this 
country. They do not found libraries or establish public 
museums. They take but little interest in college settle- 
ments. Questions of municipal reform appeal to only very 
few among them, and so other illustrations might be adduced 
in support of the proposition advanced. But surely it is not 
remarkable that some trace of the sad isolation of the ghetto 
days should still remain. ‘“ Public spirit” is perhaps the high- 
est of the civic virtues, one that comes only to those who 
have the mind to see far more clearly and the heart to feel far 
more keenly than the average individual the general needs 
of the community in which he lives. The struggle for exist- 
ence was a severe one for the Jews during this century. Their 
energies were consumed in adapting themselves to the new 
world into which they were permitted to enter. The past 
generations were handicapped in the race. The present starts 
out under more favorable auspices. On the Jews of to-day 
will rest the reproach, if they fail to take their place with the 
VoL. VI.—No. 4 32 
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earnest body of men and women who, stirred by the great ideals 
of the seers of all ages and all faiths, are endeavoring to lead 
humanity on to the heights, to help weaker brethren in the 
passage from darkness to light, from misery and suffering to 
happiness and peace, from lives of evil to right-thinking and 
right-doing. 

III, 

There is, however, another side to the present phase of the 
Jewish Question besides the one we have been considering. 
There is not merely a Jewish Question so far as the relation 
of the Jews to the world around them is concerned; there is 
a problem confronting the Jews which affects their relation to 
Judaism. It is to this zxternal phase of the question (as we 
may call it) that a collection of essays* by Josephine Lazarus 
is devoted. An earnest seeker after truth, filled with the noble 
aspirations that distinguished her lamented sister, Miss Laza- 
rus attempts to define the present status of Judaism and to 
point out the needs of the hour. 

The problem is an exceedingly difficult one. The entrance 
of the Jews into the current of modern thought has affected 
their religious beliefs as forcibly, as the rest of that portion of 
mankind has been affected which stands in the centre of our 
present civilization. The question asked by the German 
theologian Strauss some forty years ago, “Are we still 
Christians?” finds its parallel in the question, “ Are we still 
Jews?” which has recently been discussed by the ablest 
representative of Jewish thought in this country.t There are 
many Jews, as there are many Christians, who are unable 
to accept the Bible as a work produced by superhuman 
agencies.{ In the place of “ Divine Revelation,” Biblical 
criticism, in unison with modern thought, substitutes the 
term “historical evolution.” The Divine element, both of 
the Old and of the New Testament, is to be sought in the 
spirit pervading it, in the contents of the sacred collections, 
but not in the manner in which they were produced. The 





* « The Spirit of Judaism.”’ ¢ E. G. Hirsch, of Chicago. 
t Z.g., a Jewish savant and rabbi, Abraham Geiger, as early as 1836. 
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Bible still remains the most wonderful of books, but by virtue 
of the unique development of a people’s ideals that it reflects, 
by virtue of the influence that it has wielded, and because of 
its literary splendor. The study of it with an application of 
modern methods, in a historical spirit, and with a utilization 
of the researches made in this century in Oriental archeology, 
in Arabic customs and Semitic modes of thought, in com- 
parative philology and comparative religion, is one of the 
most fascinating of tasks, and one of the most fruitful. But, 
as a consequence of the modern view taken of the Bible, its 
enactments are not regarded as authoritative by many Jews 
and Christians, and, in a measure, its doctrines, or what were 
supposed to be its doctrines, have been cast aside. 

The religious history of Christianity and Judaism in this 
century may be described as an attempt to preserve the his- 
torical connection with the past, in the face of the contrast 
presented by the present to the past. Some have found the 
solution in differentiating between the Biblical spirit and 
Biblical authority, maintaining an adherence to the former, 
while rejecting the latter. Others have claimed that, for the 
sake of the spirit, the authority must be maintained. Within 
the limits marked by these two positions, various parties exist, 
both in the Christian and in the Jewish Church, while not a 
few parties have broken entirely with the past and with tra- 
dition, to take their stand on a broad platform, which, recog- 
nizing what is good and valuable in the past phases of the two 
religions, make the ethical ideals of humanity the highest au- 
thority for individual conduct—the final court of appeal. The 
same numerous shades of belief and unbelief found among 
Christians of to-day are met with among Jews. Judaism, as little 
as Christianity, represents a unit. For certain larger purposes, 
in educational and charitable movements more particularly, 
Jews unite as Christians do, but both feel that in matters of 
religion, uniformity no longer exists, and is no longer possible. 

The belief in God is not involved in these differences, nor 
the belief in Immortality. Both these doctrines, though vari- 
ously conceived, are regarded as independent of Judaism or 
Christianity, paramount to either and both. For the Christian, 
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several momentous doctrines are at stake,—the divinity of 
Christ, the question of salvation, the view to be taken of the 
Trinity, and the like. For the Jew, the case is somewhat 
simpler. The relation of the Jews to Judaism hinges upon 
the view to be taken of “Israel’s Election.” According to the 
old view, the Jews are divinely appointed as the bearers of the 
message of monotheism. But with the Bible as a collection, 
which though sacred was yet evolved in a natural manner, the 
mission of the Jews becomes merely a postulate of history, to 
be compared to the purposes which we find other nations 
fitted to carry out. If the mission of the Jews is merely a 
recognition of the purpose that they have served, and every 
nation has a mission given to it, then there is no sfecial 
reason for the Jews to maintain a distinctive position as 
Jews. The Biblical enactments have no binding force upon 
them. The religious rites of the Old Testament are human 
institutions, as the Talmudic elaborations upon these rites 
are human. As such, they can be thrown aside when 
they have served their purpose and can be replaced by 
others, or they can be modified to suit changing conditions. 
All that can be demanded of the Jews is that they main- 
tain their conception of monotheism pure and free from 
any anthropomorphic contamination, and, emphasizing the 
ethical teachings of their prophets, legislators, and sages, 
give to the universal traits of their religion a universal 
form, or at least a form that could become universal. This 
is practically the attitude of many thousands of Jews born 
and reared in Western Europe or America. Not all have 
the courage of their convictions as Miss Lazarus has, not 
many see the issue as clearly as she does. What is the 
solution? Upon this point, Miss Lazarus is not as definite 
as some might desire. She does not pose as a diviner of 
the future. Her endeavor is to rouse the Jews to a sense 
of the situation, rather than to act as a leader in a new 
religious movement. Apparently, she herself has not made 
up her mind exactly what is the right step to take, but 
there is no question in her mind as to the direction whither 
further religious progress among the Jews must tend. She 
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makes an earnest plea for more spirituality ; and all will agree 
with her that questions of ritual and custom are of infinitely 
less importance than the attainment of a high standard of 
religious thought and conduct. But “spirituality” is a vague 
term. As a policy it does not admit of precise definition. 
But so much is certain that the cultivation of a high sense of 
honor in our dealings with our fellows and the strengthening 
of our sympathies with all that concerns mankind, are neces- 
sary conditions to the promotion of “ spirituality” in our re- 
ligious conceptions, It is an encouraging sign for the future 
to see the stress that all churches are now laying upon con- 
duct as against the emphasis formerly placed upon creeds. 
Can there be any doubt of the outcome of this movement? 
The creed of the future will be shaped wholly by new ideals 
of conduct. Through such a creed, an effectual check will be 
given to the spirit of greed and materialism that constitutes 
the menace of every age unfolding an intellectual and in- 
dustrial activity such as ours. 

Miss Lazarus also enters a plea for a broader spirit in the 
synagogue. She would have Judaism take up, as one of its 
elements, the gospel of Love as preached by Christianity. In 
this plea she does not stand alone. Mr. Claude Montefiore, 
one of the ablest Biblical scholars of England and a close 
student of Judaism as well as of religious affairs in general, 
has a notable passage at the close of his “ Hibbert Lectures” 
on “ The religion of the ancient Hebrews” * of the same tenor 
as Miss Lazarus’ proposition. Naturally, Mr. Montefiore’s 
words have aroused considerable comment. The Jews, feeling 
themselves to be a minority, have that instinctive dread of 
taking a step that might affect their identity, which may 
be regarded as an inheritance of the timidity engendered 
through ghetto life. The Christian Gospel of Love is not 
opposed to the spirit of Judaism. The heart of the Hebrew 
prophets is broad enough to embrace other nations besides 
the Hebrews, and even in the legal enactments of the Penta- 





* “ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligion of the Ancient Hebrews.’’ London, 1892, pp. 550-52. 
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teuch the spirit of love is not absent. So the teachers of 
Judaism tell us. That less stress was laid upon the element 
of love in religion by the Jews in the past is due to the hate 
which the world manifested towards them. The “loss of 
identity”—there’s the rub! Shall Israel, it is asked, now that 
it has come out triumphant from the trials of the past, delib- 
erately surrender to the majority? It is natural that this 
question should be asked, but is it just to apply the term “ sur- 
render” to a proposition which mertly involves the reassertion 
of an old principle? And if, as the result of this step, a 
closer assimilation should be brought about between Judaism 
and certain types of Christianity, is this a misfortune that must 
be averted at all hazards, even at the expense of intellectual 
honesty? If so, then the ideals of the Hebrew prophets whose 
teachings favor assimilation should also be thrown aside. 
Here, then, is the crucial point. On this ground the issue 
must be fought out, with what result no one can foretell at 
present. 

The situation is a novel one for Judaism. So much, how- 
ever, may be said. The internal phase of the Jewish Question 
is closely bound up with its external phase. The course of 
Judaism is dependent upon the treatment accorded to the 
Jews, and it is, after all, the Jews that make Judaism, and not 
the reverse. If, as seems likely, the social feeling still preva- 
lent against the Jews will gradually die out, there is no doubt 
that the universal element in the Jewish religion will become 
its dominant feature. As long, however, as discriminations 
are made against them, the distinctive features impressed 
upon the religion by its ¢7zdal origin will be maintained. 
The duty devolving upon the Jews is clear. To merit by 
their lives, by their example, by their devotion to the ideals 
of humanity, the good-will and respect of those with whom 
they dwell, and in their attitude towards their religion to be 
guided by their convictions. Convictions, maturely formed 
and firmly held, cannot lead us astray. The vexed problems 
of religion can be solved in no other way than by intellectual 
courage. The duty of Christians is no less clear. To purge 
their hearts of all bitterness and prejudice, to practise the 
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gospel of humanity as taught by Jesus, to protest against 
wrong, injustice, and discriminations of any kind against any 
body of individuals. As for the future, let both Jews and 
Christians learn to regard it with that calmness which char- 
acterized the ancient prophets of Israel, who, true to their 
name, which means “proclaim,” felt that their duty was 
ended when they spoke out the convictions of their hearts, 
irrespective of criticism or consequences, and then acted 
according to those convictions. It did not lay within their 
province, and it does not lie within ours, to shape the future. 
Not policy but conviction should be our guiding star. This 
is the great lesson of the past for all of us. 
Morris JASTROW, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





HEGEL’S THEORY OF PUNISHMENT. 


WE may define punishment as the infliction of pain on a 
person because he has done wrong. That it must be painful, 
and that it must be inflicted on a person who has done, or is 
thought to have done, wrong, will be generally admitted. But 
we must also remember that it is essential that it should be 
inflicted decause of the wrong-doing. In the little books writ- 
ten by the authors who educated our parents, the boy who 
went out without his mother’s leave was struck by lightning. 
This cannot, unless theology is introduced, be considered as 
a punishment. For the lightning would have struck with 
equal readiness any boy in the same spot, although provided 
with the most ample parental authority. And the little books 
written by the moralists who are anxious to educate our chil- 
dren, although less amusing than their predecessors, are often 
not more accurate. They delight in talking of the rewards 
and punishments which Nature herself distributes among us. 
But Nature, though she often destroys, never punishes. For 
the moral value of an action makes no difference to her. She 
takes no account of intention or purpose. She destroys, with 
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a magnificent indifference, alike the man who has injured his 
body by self-indulgence, and the man who has injured his 
body in his work for others. Her typhoid fever is shed abroad 
equally on the man who let the drains go wrong, on the man 
who is trying to put them right, and on the child who was 
not consulted in the matter. Some people assert Nature to be 
above morality, but, whether above or below, she is certainly 
regardless of it. And so, to get a proper use of the idea of 
punishment, we must go beyond ber, in the one direction, to 
God, or, in the other direction, to man. 

Punishment, then, is pain, and to inflict pain on any per- 
son obviously needs a justification. There are four ways in 
which punishment is usually justified—not by any means in- 
compatible. One punishment might be defended under all of 
them. The first is what is called the vindictive theory. It 
asserts that, ifa man has done wrong, it is right and just that 
he should suffer for it, even if the pain does no good, either to 
himself or others. He is said to deserve it, for the punish- 
ment is looked on as a satisfaction of abstract justice. The 
second way in which a punishment may be defended is that it 
is deterrent. It is desirable to suppress all wrong-doing. And 
so we try to attach to a fault a punishment so certain, and so 
severe, that the remembrance of it will prevent the offender 
committing it again, while the fear of a similar one will prevent 
others from following his example. 

We must mark here an important distinction. In these two 
cases the object which justified our action could only be ob- 
tained by punishment. In the first, abstract justice was sup- 
posed to require that the man should be made unhappy. In 
the second case, it is clear that you can only deter—that is, 
frighten—men from crime by making its consequences pain- 
ful. But now we come to two other uses of punishment in 
which it is useful, not because it is painful, but for other quali- 
ties which the particular punishment happens to have. The 
first of these is that it may deprive the criminal under punish- 
ment of the chance of committing fresh crimes. A man can- 
not steal while he is in prison, or commit murder—in this life 
—after he is hanged. But this effect does not come because 
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the man has been punished. If he welcomed imprisonment 
or death gladly, they would cease to be a punishment, but 
they would be equally preventive of crime. 

The second of these further advantages of punishment is 
the reformation of the criminal. This does not mean that the 
punishment frightens him from offending again. That is the 
deterrent effect of which we spoke before. But a punishment 
may sometimes really cure a man of vicious tendencies. The 
solitude which it gives him for reflection, or the religious in- 
fluences which may be brought to bear on him in prison, or 
the instruction which he may receive there, may give him a 
horror of vice or a love of virtue which he had not before. 
But if his punishment does this, it is not asa punishment. If, 
while he is in prison, his character is changed for the better, 
that change is not made because he was unhappy. To be un- 
happy may convince a man that vice does not pay, but will 
not teach him to reject it on moral grounds. Thus, for refor- 
mation, as well as for prevention, punishment may be a useful 
means, but only incidentally; while we can only avenge a 
crime, or deter men from repeating it, by means of punishment. 

Of late years we have almost given up the defence of vin- 
dictive punishment, both in law and education, though it is 
still retained in theology by those who accept the doctrine 
that punishment may be eternal. The ordinary view of the 
use of punishment in law is, I take it, that its main object is 
deterrent—to prevent crime by making the possible criminal 
frightened at the punishment which will follow. Its prevent- 
ive use—of checking crime by restraining or removing per- 
sons who have already proved themselves criminals—is also 
considered important, but in a lesser degree. Finally, if the 
state can reform the criminal while punishing him, it considers 
itself bound to try; but the primary object of criminal justice, 
I think, is held to be the protection of the innocent rather 
than the improvement of the guilty, and therefore the discour- 
agement of crime is taken as of more importance than the 
reform of the criminal. 

Capital punishment, indeed, is still sometimes defended on 
the ground of vindictive justice, but more often as being 
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deterrent of crime on the part of others, and a safeguard 
against its repetition by the particular criminal executed. 
And in other cases vindictive punishment has dropped out of 
law, and, perhaps, still more out of education. 

There is no tendency to the contrary in Sir James Stephen’s 
ingenious defence of the vindictive pleasure that men feel in 
punishing atrocious criminals. He defends that pleasure on 
the ground that it renders their punishment more certain. 
But he does not recommend thatea man should be punished 
merely because he has done wrong. He only says that, in 
cases where punishment is desirable for the good of society, it 
is advisable to cultivate any feelings, which will lead people to 
exert themselves to bring that punishment about. 

We have now seen what the ordinary view of punishment 
is. My object is to consider what relation to this ordinary 
view is held by Hegel’s theory of punishment, as expressed 
in his “ Philosophy of Law.” It has often been said that he 
supports vindictive punishment. And, at first sight, it looks 
very much as if he did. He deals with this subject in the 
ninety-ninth and subsequent paragraphs of his book on the 
“ Philosophy of Law,” and there he expressly says that it is 
superficial to regard punishment as protective to society, or 
as deterring, or as improving the criminal. If it is not pro- 
tective or threatening, we must surrender the theories which 
we have called the preventive and the deterrent. If it is not 
improving, we must give up the reformatory theory. Hegel 
does not deny that punishment may deter, prevent, or im- 
prove, and he does not deny that this will be an additional ad- 
vantage. But he says that none of these are the chief object 
of punishment, and none of them express its real nature. It 
would seem, therefore, that he must intend to advocate vin- 
dictive punishment. And this is confirmed by the fact that 
he expressly says the object of punishment is not to do “ this 
or that” good. 

Nevertheless, I believe that Hegel had not the slightest 
intention of advocating what we have called vindictive pun- 
ishment. For he says, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
in punishment the criminal is to be treated as a moral being, — 
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that is, one who is potentially moral, however immoral he may 
be in fact, and one in whom this potential morality must be 
called into actual existence. He complains that in the deter- 
rent theory we treat a man like a dog to whom his master 
shows a whip, and not as a free being. He says that the 
criminal has a right to be punished, which indicates that the 
punishment is in a sense for his sake. And, still more em- 
phatically, “in punishment the offender is honored as a 
rational being, since the punishment is looked on as his 
right.” * 

Now this is incompatible with the view that Hegel is here 
approving of vindictive punishment. For he says that a man 
is only to be punished because he is a moral being, and that 
it would be an injury to him not to punish him. The vin- 
dictive theory knows nothing of all this. It inflicts pain on a 
man, not for his ultimate good, but because, as it says, he has 
deserved to suffer pain. And, on Hegel’s theory, punishment 
depends on the recognition of the criminal’s rational and 
moral nature, so that, in his phrase, it is an honor as well as a 
disgrace. Nothing of the sort exists for vindictive punish- 
ment. It does not care whether the sinner can or will do 
good in the future. It punishes him because he has done 
wrong in the past. If we look at the doctrine of hell,—which 
is a pure case of vindictive punishment,—we see that it is pos- 
sible to conceive punishment of this sort when the element 
of a potential moral character has entirely disappeared, for I 
conceive that the supporters of this doctrine would deny the 
possibility of repentance, since they deny the possibility of 
pardon. 

What, then, is Hegel’s theory? It is, I think, briefly this. 
In sin, man rejects and defies the moral law. Punishment is 
pain inflicted on him because he has done this, and in order 
that he may, by the fact of his punishment, be forced into 
recognizing as valid the law which he rejected in sinning, 
and so repent of his sin—really repent, and not merely be 
frightened out of doing it again. 





* “ Philosophy of Law.” Sections 99 and roo. 
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Thus the object of punishment is that the criminal should 
repent of his crime, and by so doing realize the moral char- 
acter, which has been temporarily obscured by his wrong 
action, but which is, as Hegel asserts, really his truest and 
deepest nature. At first sight this looks very much like the 
reformatory theory of punishment, which Hegel has rejected. 
But there is a great deal of difference between them. The 
reformatory theory says that we ought to reform our criminals 
while we are punishing them. Megel says that punishment 
itself tends to reform them. The reformatory theory wishes 
to pain criminals as little as possible, and improve them as 
much as possible. Hegel’s theory says that it is the pain 
which will improve them, and therefore, although it looks on 
pain in itself as an evil, is by no means particularly anxious 
to spare it, since it holds that through the pain the criminals 
will be raised, and that we have therefore no right to deny it 
to them. 

When Hegel says, therefore, as we saw above, that the ob- 
ject of punishment is not to effect “this or that good,” we 
must not, I think, take him to mean that we do not look for 
a good result from punishment. We must rather interpret 
him to mean that it is not in consequence of some accidental 
good result that punishment is to be defended, but that, for 
the criminal, punishment is inherently good. This use of 
“this or that” to express an accidental or contingent good 
seems in accordance with Hegel’s usual style. And we must 
also remember that Hegel, who hated many things, hated 
nothing more bitterly than sentimental humanitarianism, and 
that he was in consequence more inclined to emphasize his 
divergence from a reformatory theory of punishment, than his 
agreement with it. 

We have thus reached a theory quite different from any of 
the four which we started this paper by considering. It is not 
impossible that we may find out that the world has been acting 
on the Hegelian view for many ages, but as an explicit theory 
it has found little support. We all recognize that a man can 
be frightened into or out of a course of action by punishment. 
We all recognize that a man can sometimes be reformed by 
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influences applied while he is being punished. But can he 
ever be reformed simply by punishment? Reform and re- 
pentance involve that he should either see that something was 
wrong which before he thought was right, or else that the in- 
tensity of his moral feelings should be so strengthened that 
he is enabled to resist a teniptation, to which before he yielded. 
And why should punishment help him to do either of these 
things ? 

There is a certain class of people in the present day who 
look on all punishment as essentially degrading. They do 
not, in their saner moods, deny that there may be people for 
whom it is necessary. But they think that, if any one requires 
punishment, he proves himself to be uninfluenced by moral 
motives, and only to be governed by fear, which they declare 
to be degrading. (It is curious, by the way, that this school 
is rather fond of the idea that people should be governed by 
rewards rather than punishments. It does not seem easy to 
understand why it is less degrading to be bribed into virtue 
than to be frightened away from vice.) They look on all 
punishment as implying deep degradation in some one,—f it 
is justified, the sufferer must be little better than a brute; if 
it is not justified, the brutality is in the person who inflicts it. 

This argument appears to travel in a circle. Punishment, 
they say, is degrading, therefore it can work no moral im- 
provement. But this begs the question. For if punishment 
could work a moral improvement, it would not degrade but 
elevate. The humanitarian argument alternately proves that 
punishment can only intimidate because it is brutalizing, and 
that it is brutalizing because it can only intimidate. The real 
reason, apparently, of the foregone conviction which tries to 
justify itself by this confusion, is an unreasoning horror of 
the infliction of pain which has seized on many very excel- 
lent and disinterested people. That pain is an evil cannot be 
denied. It may, perhaps, be reasonably asserted that it is the 
ultimate evil. But to assert that it is always wrong to inflict 
it is equivalent to a declaration that there is no moral differ- 
ence between a dentist and a wife-beater. No one can deny 
that the infliction of pain may in the long run increase happi- 
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ness—as in the extraction of an aching tooth. If pain, in 
spite of its being evil per se, can thus be desirable as a means, 
the general objection to pain as a moral agent would seem to 
disappear also. 

Of course, there is nothing in simple pain, as such, which 
can lead to repentance. If I get into a particular train, and 
break my leg in a collision, that cannot make me repent my 
action in going by the train, though it will very possibly make 
me regret it. For the pain in this.case was not a punishment. 
It came, indeed, because I got into the train, but not because 
I had done wrong in getting in to the train. 

Hegel’s theory is that punishment, that is, pain inflicted be- 
cause the sufferer had previously done wrong, may lead to 
repentance for the crime which caused the punishment. We 
have now to consider whether this is true. Our thesis is not 
that it always produces repentance—which, of course, is not 
the case—but that there is something in its nature as punish- 
ment which tends to produce repentance. And this, as we 
have seen, is not a common theory of punishment. “ Men do 
not,” says George Eliot in “ Felix Holt,” (Chap. 41,)—“ men 
do not become penitent and learn to abhor themselves by 
having their backs cut open with the lash; rather, they learn 
to abhor the lash.” That the principle expressed here is one 
which often operates, cannot be denied. Can we so far limit 
its application that Hegel’s theory shall also be valid ? 

We have so far defined punishment as pain inflicted because 
the sufferer has. done wrong. But, looking at it more closely, 
we should have to alter this definition, which is too narrow, 
and does not include cases of unjust or mistaken punishment. 
To bring these in we must say that it is pain inflicted because 
the person who inflicts it thinks that the person who suffers 
it has done wrong. Repentance, again, is the realization by 
the criminal, with sufficient vividness to govern future action, 
that he has done wrong. Now is there anything in the nature 
of punishment to cause the conviction in the mind of the 
judge to be reproduced in the mind of the culprit? If so, 
punishment will tend to produce repentance. 

I submit that this is the case under certain conditions. 
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When the culprit recognizes the punishing authority as one 
which embodies the moral law, and which has a right to en- 
force it, then punishment may lead to repentance, but not 
otherwise. 

Let us examine this a little more closely. A person who 
suffers punishment may conceive the authority which inflicts 
it as distinctly immoral in its tendencies. In this case, of 
course, he will not be moved to repent of his action. The 
punishment will appear to him unjust, the incurring of the 
punishment will present itself in the light of a duty, and he will 
consider himself not as a criminal, but as a martyr. On the 
other hand, if the punishment causes him to change his line of 
action, this, his convictions being as we have supposed, will 
not be repentance, but cowardice. 

Or again, he may not regard it as distinctly immoral—as 
punishing him for what it is his duty to do, but he may regard 
it as non-moral—as punishing him for what he had a right, 
though not a duty, to do. In this case, too, punishment will 
not lead to repentance. He will not regard himself as a 
martyr, but he will be justified in regarding himself as a very 
badly-treated individual. If the punishment does cause him 
to abstain from such action in future, it will not be the result 
of repentance, but of prudence. He will not have come to 
think it wrong, but he may think it not worth the pain it will 
bring on him. 

If, however, he regards the authority which punishes him as 
one which expresses, and which has a right to express, the 
moral law, his attitude will be very different. He will no 
longer regard his punishment either as a martyrdom or as an 
injury. On the contrary, he will feel that it is the proper con- 
sequence of his fault. And to feel this, and to be able to 
accept it as such, is surely repentance. 

But it may be objected that this will lead to a dilemma. 
The punishment cannot have this moral effect on us unless it 
comes from an authority which we recognize as expressing the 
moral law, and therefore valid for us, But if we recognize 
this, how did we ever come to commit the sin, which consists 
in a defiance of the moral law? Does not the existence of the 
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sin itself prove that we are not in that submissive position to 
the moral law, and to the power which is enforcing it, which 
alone can make the punishment a purification ? 

I do not think this is the case. It is, in the first place, quite 
possible for a recognition of the moral law to exist which is 
not sufficiently strong to prevent our violating it at the sug- 
gestion of our passions or our impulses, but which is yet 
strong enough, when the punishment follows, to make us rec- 
ognize the justice of the sentence. After all, most cases of 
wrong-doing, which can be treated as criminal, are cases of this 
description, in which a man defies a moral law which he knows 
to be binding, because the temptations to violate it are at that 
moment too strong for his desire to do what he knows to 
be right. In these cases the moral law is, indeed, recognized, 
—for the offender knows he is doing wrong,—but not recog- 
nized with sufficient strength; for, if it was, he would abstain 
from doing wrong. And, therefore, the moral consciousness 
is strong enough to accept the punishment as justly incurred, 
though it was not strong enough to prevent the offender 
from incurring it. In this case, the significance of the pun- 
ishment is that it tends to produce that vividness in the rec- 
ognition of the moral law, which the occurrence of the offence 
shows to have been previously wanting. The pain and 
coercion involved in punishment present the law with much 
greater impressiveness than can, for the mass of people, be 
gained from a mere admission that the law is binding. On 
the other hand, the fact that the pain coincides with that 
intellectual recognition, on the part of the offender, that the 
law is binding, prevents the punishment having a merely intim- 
idating effect, and makes it a possible stage in a moral advance. 

Besides these cases of conscious violation of a moral law, 
there are others where men sincerely believe in a certain prin- 
ciple, and yet systematically fail to see that it applies in certain 
cases, not because they really think these cases are exceptions, 
but because indolence or prejudice has prevented them from 
ever applying their general principle to those particular in- 
stances. Thus there have been nations who conscientiously 
believed murder to be sinful, and yet fought duels with a good 
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conscience. If pressed, they would have admitted duels to 
be attempts to murder. But no one ever did press them, and 
they never pressed themselves, As soon as a set of reformers 
arose, who did press the question, duels were found to be inde- 
fensible, and disappeared. So for many years the United 
States solemnly affirmed the right of all men to liberty, while 
slavery was legally recognized. Yet they would not have 
denied that slaves were men. 

When such cases occur with a single individual, punish- 
ment might here, also, lead to repentance. For it was only 
possible to accept the general law, and reject the particular 
application, by ignoring the unanswerable question, Why do 
not you in this case practise what you preach? Now, you can 
ignore a question, but you cannot ignore a punishment, if it 
is severe enough. You cannot put it on one side; you must 
either assert that it is unjust, or admit that it is just. And 
in the class of cases we have now been considering, we have 
seen that when the question is once asked, it must condemn 
the previous line of action. Here, therefore, punishment may 
lead to repentance. 

A third case is that in which the authority is recognized, 
but in which it is not known beforehand that it disapproved 
of the act for which the punishment is awarded. Here, there- 
fore, there is no difficulty in seeing that recognition of the 
authority is compatible with transgression of the law, because 
the law is not known till after it has been transgressed. It 
may, perhaps, be doubted whether it is strictly correct to say 
in this case that punishment may lead to repentance, since 
there is no wilful fault to repent, as the law was, by the hy- 
pothesis, not known, at the time it was broken. The question 
is, however, merely verbal. There is no doubt that in such 
cases the punishment, coming from an authority accepted as 
moral, may lead a man to see that he has done wrong, though 
not intentionally, may lead him to regret it and to avoid it in 
future. Thus, at any rate,a moral advance comes from the 
punishment, and it is of no great importance whether we grant 
or deny it the name of repentance. 

It may be objected, however, that punishment in the two 
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last cases we have mentioned would be totally unjust. We 
ought to punish, it may be said, only those acts which were 
known by their perpetrators at the time when they did them 
to be wrong. And therefore we have no right to punish a 
man for any offence, which he did not know to be an of- 
fence, whether because he did not know of the existence 
of the law, or because he did not apply it to the particular 
case. 

I do not think, however, that -on examination we can limit 
the proper application of punishment to cases of conscious 
wrong-doing, plausible as such a restriction may appear at 
first sight. We must remember, in the first place, that not to 
know a moral law may be a sign of greater moral degrada- 
tion than would be implied in its conscious violation. If a 
man really believed that he was morally justified in treating 
the lower animals without any consideration, he would not be 
consciously doing wrong by torturing them. But we should, 
I think, regard him as in a lower moral state than a man 
who was conscious of his duty to animals, though he occa- 
sionally disregarded it in moments of passion. Yet the latter 
in these moments would be consciously doing wrong. A man 
who could see nothing wrong in cowardice would be surely 
more degraded than a man who recognized the duty of cour- 
age, though he sometimes failed to carry it out. Thus, I sub- 
mit, even if punishment were limited to cases of desert, there 
would be no reason to limit it to cases of conscious wrong- 
doing, since the absence of the consciousness of wrong-doing 
may itself be a mark of moral defect. 

But we may, I think, go further. There seems no reason 
why we should inquire about any punishment, whether the 
criminal deserved it or not. For such a question really brings 
us, if we press it far enough, back to the old theory of vindic- 
tive punishment, which few of us, I suppose, would be prepared 
to advocate. On any other theory a man is to be punished, 
not to avenge the past evil, but to secure some future good. 
Of course, a punishment is only to be inflicted for a fault, for 
the effect of all punishment is to discourage the repetition of 
the action punished, and that would not be desirable unless 
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the action was wrong. But to inquire into how far the criminal 
is to be blamed for his action seems irrelevant. If he has done 
wrong, and if the punishment will cure him, he has, as Hegel 
expresses it, a right to his punishment. If a dentist is asked 
to take out an aching tooth, he does not refuse to do so, on 
the ground that the patient did not deliberately cause the 
toothache, and that therefore it would be unjust to subject him 
to the pain of the extraction. And to refuse a man the 
chance of a moral advance-——when the punishment appears to 
afford one—seems equally unreasonable. 

Indeed, any attempt to measure punishment by desert gets 
us into hopeless difficulties. If we suppose that every man is 
equally responsible for every action which is not done under 
physical compulsion, we ignore the effect of inherited char- 
acter, of difference of education, of difference of temptation, 
and, in fact, most of the important circumstances, Punish- 
ments measured out on such a system may, perhaps, be de- 
fended on the ground of utility, but certainly not on the ground 
of desert. On the other hand, if we endeavored to allow for 
different circumstances in fixing punishments, we should have 
no punishments at all. That a man commits an offence in 
given circumstances is due to his character, and, even if we 
allowed a certain amount of indeterminate free-will, we could 
never know that a change in the circumstances would not 
have saved him from the crime, so that we could never say 
that it was his own fault. 

The only alternative seems to be to admit that we punish, 
not to avenge evil, but to restore or produce good, whether for 
society or the criminal. And on this principle we very often 
explicitly act. For example, we do not punish high treason 
because we condemn the traitors, who are often moved by 
sincere, though perhaps mistaken, patriotism. We punish it 
because we believe that they would, in fact, though with the 
best intentions, do harm to the state. Nor do parents, I sup- 
pose, punish young children for disobedience, on the ground 
that it is their own fault that they were not born with the 
habit of obedience developed. They do it, I should imagine, 
because punishment is the most effective way of teaching them 
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obedience, and because it is desirable, for their own sakes, 
that they should learn it. 

We must now return to the cases in which punishment can 
possibly produce repentance, from which we have been di- 
verted by the question as to whether the punishment inflicted 
in the second and third cases could be considered just. There 
is a fourth and last case. In this the authority which inflicts 
the punishment was, before its infliction, recognized, indeed, 
theoretically and vaguely, as enfbodying the moral law, and 
therefore as being a valid authority. But the recognition was 
so languid and vague that it was not sufficient to prevent dis- 
obedience to the authority’s commands. This, it will be seen, 
is rather analogous to the second case. There the law was 
held so vaguely that the logical applications of it were never 
made. Here the authority is recognized, but not actively 
enough to influence conduct. It is scarcely so much that the 
criminal recognizes it, as that he is not prepared to deny it. 

Here the effect of punishment may again be repentance. 
For punishment renders it impossible any longer to ignore 
the authority, and it is, by the hypothesis, only by ignoring 
it that it can be disobeyed. The punishment clearly proves 
that the authority is in possession of the power. If it is 
pressed far enough, there are only two alternatives—to defi- 
nitely rebel, and declare the punishment to be unjust, or to 
definitely submit and to acknowledge it to be righteous. The 
first is here impossible, for the criminal, by the hypothesis, is 
not prepared definitely to reject the authority. There remains 
therefore only the second. 

Perhaps the best example of this state of things may be 
found in the attitude of the lower boys of a public school 
towards the authority of the masters. Their conviction that 
this is a lawful and valid authority does not influence them to 
so great an extent as to produce spontaneous and invariable 
obedience. But it is, I think, sufficient to prevent them from 
considering the enforcement of obedience by punishment 
unjust, except in the cases where their own code of morality 
comes explicitly in conflict with the official code—cases which 
are not very frequent. In fact, almost all English school sys- 
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tems would break down completely, if they trusted to their 
punishments being severe enough to produce obedience by 
fear. That they do not break down would seem important 
evidence that punishment can produce other effects than in- 
timidation, unless, indeed, any ingenious person should sug- 
gest that they could get on without punishment altogether. 

We have now seen that when punishment is able to fulfil 
the office which Hegel declares to be its highest function,— 
that of producing repentance,—it does so by emphasizing 
some moral tie which the offender was all along prepared to 
admit, although it was too faint or incomplete to prevent the 
fault. Thus it essentially works on him as, at any rate poten- 
tially, a moral agent, and thus, as Hegel expresses it, does him 
honor. It is no contradiction of this, though it may appear 
so at first sight, to say that a punishment has such an effect 
only by the element of disgrace which all deserved punish- 
ment contains. Here it differs from deterrent punishment. 
A punishment deters from the repetition of the offence, 
not because it is a punishment, but because it is painful. An 
unpleasant consequence which followed the act, not as the 
result of moral condemnation, but as a merely natural effect, 
would have the same deterrent result. A man is equally 
frightened by pain, whether he recognizes it as just or not. 
And soa punishment may deter from crime quite as effectually 
when it is not recognised as just, and consequently produces 
no feeling of disgrace. But a punishment cannot lead to re- 
pentance unless it is recognized as the fitting consequence of 
a moral fault, and it is this recognition which makes a punish- 
ment appear disgraceful. 

It seems to be a fashionable theory at present that it is both 
cruel and degrading to attempt to emphasize the element of 
disgrace in punishment, especially in the education of children. 
We are recommended to trust principally to rewards, and, if 
we should be unhappily forced to inflict pain, we must repre- 
sent it rather as an inconvenience which it would be well to 
avoid for the future, than as a punishment for an offence which 
deserved it. And for this reason all punishments, which pro- 
claim themselves to be such, are to be avoided, 
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I must confess that it is the modern theory which seems to 
me the degrading one. To attempt to influence by the pleas- 
ures of rewards and by the pain element in punishment, im- 
plies that the person to be influenced is governed by pleasure 
and pain. On the other hand, to trust to the fact that his 
punishment will appear to him a disgrace implies that he is to 
some degree influenced by a desire to do right; for, if not, he 
would feel no disgrace in a punishment for doing wrong. 
And on the whole it would seem that the latter view of a 
child’s nature is the more hopeful and the less degrading of 
the two. 

There seems to be in this argument a confusion between 
degradation and disgrace. A man is degraded by anything 
which lowers his moral nature. A punishment which did this 
would of course stand condemned. But he is disgraced by 
being made conscious of a moral defect. And to become 
conscious of a defect is not to incur a new one. It is rather 
the most hopeful chance of escaping from the old one. It 
can scarcely be seriously maintained that, if a fault has been 
committed, the offender is further degraded by being ashamed 
of it. 

This confusion seems to be at the root of the discussion as 
to whether the corporal punishment of children is degrading. 
There is no doubt that it expresses, more unmistakably and 
emphatically than any substitute that has been proposed for it, 
the fact that it is a punishment. It follows that, unless the 
offender is entirely regardless of the opinions of the authority 
above him, that it is more calculated than other punishments 
to cause a feeling of disgrace. But, supposing it to be inflicted 
on the right occasions, this is surely the end of punishment. 
That it produces any degradation is entirely a separate asser- 
tion, which demands a separate proof—a demand which it 
would be difficult to gratify. 

But although a punishment must, to fulfil its highest end, 
be disgraceful, it does not follow that we can safely trust to 
the disgrace involved in the offence itself as a punishment,—a 
course which is sometimes recommended. The aim of pun- 
ishment is rather to produce repentance, and, as a means to it, 
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disgrace. If we contented ourselves with using as a punish- 
ment whatever feeling of disgrace arose independently in the 
culprit’s mind, the result would be that we should only affect 
those who were already conscious of their fault, and so re- 
quired punishment least, while those who were impenitent, and 
so required it most, would escape altogether. We require, 
therefore, a punishment which will produce disgrace where it 
is not, not merely utilize it where it is. Otherwise we should 
not only distribute our punishments precisely in the wrong 
fashion, but we should also offer a premium on callousness and 
impenitence. As a matter of prudence, it is as well to make 
sure that the offender, even if he refuses to allow his punish- 
ment to be profitable to him, shall, at any rate, find it painful. 

And in this connection we must also remember that the 
feeling of disgrace which ensues on punishment need be 
nothing more introspective or morbid than a simple recogni- 
tion that the punishment was deserved. On the other hand, 
an attempt to influence any one—especially children—by 
causing them to reflect on the disgrace involved in the fault 
itself, must lead to a habitual self-contemplation, the results of 
which are not unlikely to be both unwholesome to the peni- 
tent and offensive to his friends. 

I have thus endeavored to show that there are certain con- 
ditions under which punishment can perform the work which 
Hegel assigns to it. The question then arises, When are these 
conditions realized? We find the question of punishment 
prominent in jurisprudence and in education. It is found also 
in theology, in so far as the course of the world is so ordered 
as to punish sin, Now it seems to me that Hegel’s view of 
punishment cannot properly be applied in jurisprudence, and 
that his chief mistake regarding it lay in supposing that it 
could. 

In the first place, the paramount object of punishment from 
the point of view of the state ought, I conceive, to be the 
prevention of crime and not the reformation of the criminal. 
The interests of the innocent are to be preferred to those of 
the guilty—for there are more of them, and they have on the 
whole a better claim to be considered. And the deterrent 
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effect of punishment is far more certain than its purifying effect. 
(I use the word purifying to describe the effect of which 
Hegel treats. It is, I fear, rather stilted, but the word reforma- 
tory, which would be more suitable, has by common consent 
been appropriated to a different theory.) We cannot, indeed, 
eradicate crime, but experience has shown that by severe 
and judicious punishment we can diminish it to an enormous 
extent. On the other hand, punishment can only purify by 
appealing to the moral nature of the criminal. This may be 
always latent, but is sometimes far too latent for us to succeed 
in arousing it. Moreover, the deterrent effect of a punishment 
acts not only on the criminal who suffers it, but on all who 
realize that they will suffer it if they commit a similar 
offence. The purifying influence can act only on those who 
suffer the punishment. For these reasons it would appear 
that if the state allows its attention to be distracted from the 
humble task of frightening criminals from crime, by the 
higher ambition of converting them to virtue, it is likely to 
fail in both, and so in its fundamental object of diminishing 
crime. 

And in addition there seems grave reason to doubt whether, 
in a modern state, the crimes dealt with and the attitude of 
the criminal to the state are such that punishment can be 
expected to lead to repentance. The crimes which a state 
has to deal with may be divided into two classes. The first 
and smaller class is that in which the state, for its own wel- 
fare, endeavors to suppress by punishment conduct which is 
actuated by conscientious convictions of duty. Examples 
may be found in high treason and breaches of the law relat- 
ing to vaccination. Now in these cases the criminal has 
deliberately adopted a different view of his duty to that enter- 
tained by the state. He is not likely, therefore, to be in- 
duced to repent of his act by a punishment which can teach 
him nothing except that he and the state disagree in their 
views of his duty—which he knew before. His punishment 
may appear to him to be unjust persecution, or may be ac- 
cepted as the inevitable result of difference of opinion, but 
can never be admitted by him as justly deserved by his 
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action, and cannot therefore change the way in which he 
regards that action. 

In the second, and much larger, class of criminal offences, 
the same result happens, though from very different reasons. 
The average criminal, convicted of theft or violence, is, no 
doubt, like all of us, in his essential nature, a distinctly moral 
being. And, even in action, the vast majority of such criminals 
are far from being totally depraved. But, by the time a man 
has become subject to the criminal law for any offence, he has 
generally become so far callous, with regard to that particular 
crime, that his punishment will not bring about his repent- 
ance. The average burglar may clearly learn from his sentence 
that the state objects to burglary. He might even, if pressed, 
admit that the state was from an objective point of view 
more likely to be right than he was. But, although he may 
have a sincere abhorrence of murder, he is probably in a 
condition when the disapproval of the state of his offences 
with regard to property will rouse no moral remorse in him. 
In such a case repentance is not possible. Punishment can, 
under the circumstances I have mentioned above, convince 
us that we have done wrong. But it cannot inspire us with 
the desire to do right. The existence of this is assumed 
when we punish with a view to the purification of an offender, 
and it is for this reason that the punishment, as Hegel 
says, honors him. Where the desire to do right is, at any 
rate as regards one field of action, hopelessly dormant, pun- 
ishment must fall -ack on its lower office of intimidation. 
And this would happen with a large proportion of those 
offences which are dealt with by the criminal law. 

Many offences, no doubt,—especially those committed in a 
moment of passion, or by persons till then innocent,—are not 
of this sort, but do coexist with a general desire to do right, 
which has been overpowered by a particular temptation. Yet 
I doubt if, at the present day, repentance in such cases would 
be often the result of punishment by the state. If the crim- 
inal’s independent moral will was sufficiently strong, he would, 
when the particular temptation was removed, repent without 
the aid of punishment. If it was not sufficiently strong, I 
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doubt if the punishment would much aid it. The function 
of punishment, as we have seen, in this respect, was to enforce 
on the offender the disapproval with which his action was 
considered by an authority, whom he regarded as expressing 
the moral law. But why should the modern citizen regard 
the state as expressing the moral law? He does not regard 
it as something above and superior to himself, as the ancient 
citizen regarded his city, as the child regards his parent, or 
the religious man his God. The development of individual 
conscience and responsibility has been too great for such an 
attitude. The state is now for him an aggregate of men 
like himself. He regards obedience to it, within certain 
limits, as a duty. But this is because matters which con- 
cern the whole community are matters on which the whole 
community is entitled to speak. It does not rest on any 
belief that the state can become for the individual the 
interpreter of the moral law, so that his moral duty lies 
in conforming his views to its precepts. Not only does he 
not feel bound, but he does not feel entitled, to surrender 
in this way his moral independence. He must determine for 
himself what he is himself to hold as right andwrong. The 
result of this is that if he sees for himself that his action 
was wrong, he will repent without waiting for the state to 
tell him so, and, if he does not see it for himself, the opinion 
of the state will not convince him. I do not assert that there 
are no cases in which a man finds himself in the same child- 
like relation to the state as was possible in classical times, 
but they are too few to be of material importance. And ex- 
cept in such cases we cannot expect the punishments of juris- 
prudence to have a purifying effect. 

Hegel’s mistake, in applying his conception of punishment 
to criminal law, resulted from his high opinion of the state as 
against the individual citizen. The most significant feature of 
all his writings on the metaphysics of society is the low place 
that he gives to the conscience and opinions of the individual. 
He was irritated—not without cause, though with far less 
cause than we have to-day—at the follies of the writers who 
see nothing in morality but conscientious convictions, or 
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“the good will.” It would almost seem, according to some 
exponents of these views, that it is entirely unimportant, from 
a moral point of view, what. you do, if only you can manage 
to persuade yourself that you are doing right. But he did 
not lay enough emphasis on the fact that, though the approval 
of conscience does not carry you very far, by itself, towards a 
satisfactory system of morality, yet that wthout the approval 
of the individual conscience no modern system of morality 
can be satisfactory. As between adult human beings, it has 
become in modern times impossible for one man to yield up 
his conscience into the hands of any other man or body of 
men. A child, while it is young enough to be treated entirely 
as a child, can and ought to find its morality in the com- 
mands of others. And those who believe in a divine reve- 
lation, will naturally endeavor to place themselves in an 
attitude of entire submission to what appears to them to be 
the divine will, whether manifested through books or through 
some specially favored organization of men. But a man is 
not a child, and the state is not God, and the surrender of our 
consciences to the control of others has become impossible. 
A man may indeed accept the direction of a teacher whom he 
has chosen,—even accept it implicitly. But then this is by 
virtue of his own act of choice. We cannot now accept any 
purely outward authority as having, of its own right, the power 
of deciding for us on matters of right and wrong. 

Hegel, indeed, in the “ Phanomenologie des Geistes,” points 
out that the highest realization of the state—that in which it is 
the universal which completely sums up the individuals which 
compose it—may be considered as being in the past or the 
future, but not in the present. But when he comes to deal 
with the state in detail he seems to forget this. Sometimes 
he appears to think of the classical state as not yet passed 
away. The ancient state did indeed endeavor to stand in the 
same relation to its citizens as the father to the child, or even 
as God to man, as is indicated by the very close connection 
which existed in the ancient world between religion and 
patriotism. But to attempt to bring this idea into the modern 
world is to ignore the enormous development of the idea of 
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individuality, which accompanied, whether as cause or effect, 
the rise of Christianity, and was marked by the increasing 
prominence of the ideas of immortality and conscience. The 
individual began then to claim the right of relating himself 
directly to the highest realities of the universe—and, among 
others, to duty. He insisted on judging for himself. The 
state could be no longer the unquestioned judge of right and 
wrong; it could now itself be judged and condemned by the 
individual on moral grounds. It kad still a claim to obedi- 
ence, but not to unquestioning veneration. Nor is there any- 
thing inconsistent with this in the authority—perhaps as 
strong as that of the classical state—which the church exer- 
cised during the middle ages. For the church was regarded 
as a supernaturally commissioned authority. It could never 
have held its position, if it had been looked on as an assembly of 
meremen, And in the course of years it became evident that 
even the church’s claim to unquestioning veneration could not 
stand before the demand of the individual, to have everything 
justified at the tribunal of his own spirit. 

From another point of view, Hegel may be said to have 
supposed that the ideal state had already come, when it was 
still far in the future. Indeed, we may go farther and say 
that, by the time the state had become ideal, it would have 
long ceased to be a state. No doubt Hegel looked forward, 
and by his philosophical system was justified in looking for- 
ward, to an ultimate ideal unity which should realize all, and 
far more than all, that the classical state had ever aimed at. 
He contemplated a universal so thoroughly realized in every 
individual that the most complete unity of the whole should 
be compatible with the most complete self-development of the 
parts. But before this last and highest development of reality 
could be reached, we should have to leave behind us alto- 
gether the world of matter and time, which would be incom- 
patible with such a complete perfection of spirit. Still more 
would it be impossible in a stage of development in which 
external government and crimina! justice still existed. And 
to encourage the actual state, as we see it in the world to-day, 
to assume functions justified only in the far past or in the 
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indefinitely remote future, is disastrous both in theory and 
practice. No part of Hegel’s teaching has been productive 
of more confusion than his persistent attempt to identify the 
kingdom of Prussia with the kingdom of Heaven. 

The result, then, to which we have come is as follows. 
Hegel’s view of the operation of punishment is one which is 
correct under certain circumstances. And when punishment 
has this function, it is fulfilling its highest end, since only in 
this manner does it succeed in really eradicating the fault 
which caused it. But this function is one which it scarcely 
ever succeeds in performing at present, when administered in 
the course of criminal law, and which it is not more likely to 
succeed in performing in the future. 

This does not, however, render it unimportant. For, 
although it is disappearing in jurisprudence, it is persistent 
and important in education. There is not the same need in 
education as in law that punishment shall be deterrent at all 
cost. The ordinary offences of children are not very dan- 
gerous to the structure of society, and we can therefore turn 
our attention, without much risk, rather to curing them than 
to suppressing them. And, as a general rule, the decisions 
of the elder world are tacitly accepted by the younger 
as righteous. In cases where the authority who inflicts the 
punishment, or the law upon which it is inflicted, are explicitly 
rejected as unjust by the offender, we cannot hope that pun- 
ishment will be more than deterrent. But such cases are 
infrequent, and, in spite of the efforts of reformers, there is 
good reason to hope they will remain so. For it is a fact, 
which, though often forgotten, cannot well be denied, that 
children are born young, and remain so for some years,—a 
fact which has some significance. 

So, too, in theology. In so far as any person conceives the 
universe as arranged by a virtue-loving God with a view, 
among other things, to the promotion of virtue, the effect of 
any event which he looks on as a divinely inflicted punish- 
ment may be, for him, purifying. 

If one had the time—and the courage—some interesting, 
though not, I think, revolutionary, conclusions with regard to 
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practice, and particularly to education, might be deduced from 
these premises. We might point out, for example, that re- 
wards and punishments cannot properly be considered, as they 
often are, to be purely correlative methods of exerting influ- 
ence, but that, under certain circumstances, punishment may 
have a moral effect to which there is nothing analogous in 
reward. 

Again, it is not uncommonly held that “men may rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things,” and 
that a repented sin may sometimes place the sinner on a 
higher level than that of his original innocence. And if we 
are to hold, also, that punishment may produce repentance, we 
might even be led to the conclusion that a fault and its pun- 
ishment, taken together, may not only cancel one another, 
but, in some circumstances, be a positive good. And this 
might lead us to see some justification for institutions and 
practices which have been prospering lately without much 
theoretical defence. We might, for example, believe that it 
was not a reproach to a system of education that it rested 
largely on punishment. We might believe that it was not to 
be regretted that a child should require punishment—pro- 
vided, of course, that there was a reasonable chance of his get- 
ting it. We might believe that it was not desirable, either to 
try to turn boys into jelly-fish, for fear they should break 
rules, or to abolish all discipline, that there might be no rules 
to break. We might even deny that we should gain much by 
reconstituting the public schools of England on the model 
either of a Jesuit seminary or a kindergarten. But I per- 
ceive that at this point I have become hopelessly reactionary, 
and I wish that I could think that it was only at this point that 
I had become hopelessly tedious. 

J. Evxis McTaacart. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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‘THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM.’’ 


WE will try briefly to put the readers of the INTERNATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL OF EruIcs in possession of our point of view as regards Mr. Ball’s 
article on ‘* The Moral Aspects of Socialism.’’ He accuses us, in 
effect, of generalizing our idea of Socialism from the lower current 
conception of it, of ignoring what is highest and most significant 
in modern Socialism, and of lacking the discrimination that phi- 
losophy might be expected to exercise between different tendencies 
of the day. 

Now on the matter of discrimination, I have said what I thought, 
and think, sufficient, in writings previous to ‘‘ Aspects of the Social 
Problem,’’ especially in a paper read before the Fabian Society and 
published long ago in ‘‘ Essays and Addresses.’’ I do not expect 
Mr. Ball to know this, but I cannot be expected to repeat myself 
forever. And in dealing with certain critical points, as for example 
the treatment of the family, and the condition of private property, 
we have in ‘‘ Aspects’’ itself carefully distinguished what we hold 
to be the good and the bad movement in public control, and have 
pointed out that in certain stages they may even coincide fora 
time. But for the folly of hazarding a confusion of tongues, we 
could readily represent our own views, including the recognition 
of the family and private property, as the ‘‘ only true Socialism,’’ 
and stigmatize the lower conception, which Mr. Ball agrees with 
us in deprecating, as a barbarous Individualism, which we fully 
believe it to be. But the copyright of names cannot thus be put 
aside ; the result would be that we should be credited with views 
which we do not hold, and the underlying connection between a 
one-sided universalism and a one-sided particularism, which we 
take to be at the root of the tendency that we condemn, would 
escape detection. We, therefore, when referring to Socialism or 
Collectivism, mean by that term the views of recognized Socialist 
bodies in England, as expressed in their authorized publications and 
manifestoes. Mr. Ball’s ideas are interesting, but are uninfluential 
in comparison with the body of popular literature which is dissem- 
inated, and the practical influence which is exercised, day by day 
among the wage-earning classes. And, moreover, so far as can be 
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judged from Mr. Ball’s article, his ideas, though aiming high, have 
in them that fatal one-sidedness which inevitably, under the stress 
of active life, turns over into hitting low. We will illustrate this at 
starting, and need not return to it. He thinks because those who 
hold views like ours put character first as the condition of condi- 
tions, that we reduce material conditions to a negligeable quantity. 
He thinks that I show an idealistic bias in saying that the sanitary 
worker does good more by educating the householder than by 
unstopping a drain. This I take asa noble corroboration of my 
views. That a true idealism is to be found in the drains and the 
slums and the daily worry of following up causation in the lives of 
the poor, I have always urged. But to find a simple practical pre- 
cept, obvious to every sanitary worker and borne in on my own 
mind merely by detailed experience, held up as showing idealistic 
bias, is more than I should have hoped for. Does Mr. Ball not 
grasp the point that the man who lives in a house is the only man 
who can keep it clean, and who, if defects arise beyond his control, 
can give notice to the authority whose duty it is to see them 
amended? Granted that there must be such an authority ; this, on 
my view, is obvious; but both its existence and its effectiveness 
are simply an expression of the determination of individuals to 
have the work done, and without this the whole concern is futile. 
If those who try to reform do not try in this spirit, they fail ; * the 





* Mr. Ball insists on the case of the old lady who was saved from the incipient 
habit of drinking by a neighbor who boiled her kettle for her. This, he thinks, 
is a strong case against the view that character is primary,—the condition of con- 
ditions. But surely no one could understand me to deny that an appropriate act 
of kindness, done in the nick of time, and precisely adapted to an individual 
need, might save a soul,—the soul being precisely ready to be saved in that way. 
It is the bearing on the individual whole of life that we claim to be all important ; 
obviously, in a certain sense, every detail is a circumstance, and all life is made 
up of details. These are truisms; the question is what lesson we learn broadly 
from such a case as that referred to. The managers of a great charitable build- 
ing trust in one of our great cities have learnt that it is well to have a gas ring 
in poor tenants’ rooms, so that the tired home-comer may get tea without lighting 
a fire. Here is Mr. Ball’s circumstance, as a circumstance pure and simple, and 
quite right so far. But in some at least of the buildings of this trust, out of no 
selfish motives, for none can operate, but out of inexperience and reliance on 
carefully devised “circumstances,” individual supervision and selection have 
been néglected. The effect of the surroundings has therefore not been what 
was hoped for as regards the character of the tenants, and grave complaints are 
brought against the buildings as a bad influence rather than a good one. There 
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desired improvement of material conditions is not effected, and the 
failure is due to the self-frustration of a ‘‘ high’’ aim in conse- 
quence of one-sidedness. But it is not truly ‘‘ high;”’ it is low, 
because abstractly or indolently held. To accuse us of minimi- 
zing material conditions because we insist on the only practical 
way of amending them, and tocall us idealists because we have 
learned our lesson from hard experience, seems to me an inversion 
of the truth characteristic of the side which Mr. Ball espouses. 

I do not absolutely conclude from this that Mr. Ball is very 
slightly acquainted with the polemical literature of his own side, 
for I fear that his ideas, well meant though I believe them to be, 
are too abstract to make him duly sensitive to the narrowness— 
perhaps the complementary narrowness—of that literature. But I 
cannot think that he would have written as he has, if he had been 
really familiar with the pressure of Socialistic forces in actual life, 
with the Fabian tracts and pamphlets, and, say, for example, with 
the ‘joint manifesto’’ of May 1, 1893. Let us begin with the 
latter, by which, practically, all English Socialists are bound until 
they repudiate it. It is signed in the most formal manner by the 
Joint Committee of the Social Democratic Federation, the Fabian 
Society and the Hammersmith Socialist Society, among whose 
names are those of Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. 
William Morris ; and it is also signed separately by the secretaries 
of the three above-mentioned societies. Why Mr. Ball should 
speak of this as an ‘‘ attempt at a joint Socialist manifesto,’’ and 
hint that a Socialist would not attach much importance to the fact 
that the free maintenance of necessitous children appears in it, I 
am unable to conceive. Does he think that it does not matter 
what is said in penny pamphlets that go out under such auspices 
among the working classes? Is it also unimportant that the same 
manifesto says: ‘* Thus we look to put an end forever to the wage- 
system, to sweep away all distinctions of class and eventually to 
establish national and international communism on a sound basis’’ ? 
When I discuss on what conditions as to possible saving and in- 





is no greed of property here, but a lavish expenditure of what is practically 
public money, under enlightened architectural advice, for the material advance- 
ment of the conditions under which the poor have to live. It is a serious case, 
and worth reflecting on. I do not think that any dwellings, however poor, 
managed on lines which have primary reference to character, have shown any 
tendency to produce such an effect. This is the sort of experience from which 
we have to learn. 
VoL. VI.—No. 4 34 
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vestment a wage-system fulfils the idea of private property, Mr. 
Ball tells me airily that Collectivism would be wholly based on a 
wage-system, and that I confound Socialism with Communism. In 
fact, I was making precisely the discrimination which he desider- 
ates. I was considering what condition amy possible wage-system 
must fulfil in order to meet the just ends of private property, and I 
said that my analysis applied to Collectivist system as to others. 
Mrs. Webb’s *‘no margin’’ argument* makes the discrimination 
necessary, and the manifesto shows that the view which Mr. Ball 
agrees with me in ruling out is the view of English Socialism, at 
least for propagandist purposes. I am aware of Mr. Webb’s ex- 
planation of the phrase, ‘‘ abolition of the wage-system ;’’ but the 
real question is here that of saving and investment, which both the 
entire anti-saving polemic and the accepted aim of Communism 
show to be excluded. 

Let us now cast a glance at the Fabian tracts and current Social- 
ism in the light of Mr. Ball’s assertion: ‘‘ The more scientific So- 
cialist has never regarded the so-called Socialistic proposals as 
other than the herring across the track.’’ The proposals in ques- 
tion are out-door relief, relief works, and old age pensions. Old 
age pensions are strongly advocated by Mr. Sidney Webb in Fa- 
bian Tract No. 17, the ‘‘ Reform of the Poor Law ;’’ and the dia- 
tribes to be found in this and other papers against the harshness of 
the New Poor Law, and Mr. Webb’s hints as to the real views of 
the 1834 Report, must be held to refer in part to the policy of limit- 
ing out-relief. The relatively wise tendency of Mr. Webb’s and 
Mr. Burns’s views on relief works I am glad to recognize, though I 
think that the latter goes further in the direction of ‘‘ making work ”’ 
than he is himself aware; and the Independent Labor Party, of 
course, claim to be Socialist, and relief works are almost their main 
stalking-horse. But, all this being so, what becomes of selection 
and the standard of life? This would wholly depend on the 
principle adopted as to distribution of work and wages, and as 
to the responsibility of heads of families. And it is just on this 
point that no plan really exists ; only it is plain that the best heads 
(see Mr. Webb in ‘*True and False Socialism,’’{ Fabian Tract, 
No. 51) anticipate a continued defence of the standard wage 





* « The Co-operative Movement,” p. 23. I understand Mrs. Webb to accept 
this reasoning, which she finds implicit in Owen’s views. 
+ “ Socialism—True and False,” p. 17. t Page 14. 
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through the Trades Union, and such organizations would give, in 
fact, the only chance of some selection being retained. Mr. Ball 
has with praiseworthy audacity held up as the essential principle of 
Socialism the one thing so absolutely and admittedly lacking to it 
that a scheme involving it is only hinted at with extreme timidity 
by the leaders. Unless the primary responsibility for maintenance 
falls on the head of the family, and in some way depends on his 
services, as it now does, selection is annihilated. Mr. Ball may 
say that in his view it ought so to fall, but we have seen that there 
exists not only no accepted plan of selection, but in the official 
manifesto a strong suggestion of Communism. 

The difference between the higher views of Socialists and their 
working Socialism might be illustrated by the difference between 
the higher- and the lower-priced edition of the Fabian Essays, 
The former presents on the cover an allegorical design, which may 
be taken to mean the contest of Greed and Humanity. But the 
latter has a plainer device,—a gentleman in top-boots and old-fash- 
ioned hat, with ‘privilege’ inscribed on his ample waistband, 
stands upon a ladder marked ‘‘ Capital’’ that leads to fruit-bearing 
trees, aiming, with a revolver in either hand, at a pair of working- 
men who are approaching to dislodge him. This disgusting pres- 
entation of class hatred has gone out by the thousand among 
workingmen. Does Mr. Ball suppose that we who come in actual 
contact with those affected by such a propaganda can be indifferent 
to its result, which some of us have traced in broken lives and 
miserable homes, and confine our attention to the academic sug- 
gestions of the chair? Only yesterday I talked with an able 
workingman, so earnest and conscientious that, though a con- 
vinced Socialist, he had given up a half-day’s work to come and 
hear a hostile criticism upon Socialism. And he fully and ardently 
believed that the family was a relic of oarbarism which was doomed 
and ought to vanish. So the people are deceived. 

Mr. Ball wants the idea that is relevant; so do we; and that is 
why we analyze the movement as it exists, and set over against it a 
more profound experience and a more solid ideal. And although 
discrimination is desirable, and we have done our part in discrimi- 
nating, yet it must be remembered that the reason why the 
Socialist movement has so distinctly a lower side lies in the thin 
and superficial nature of its higher side. We are convinced by 
experience that whatever fine ideas may be exploited by the aca- 
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demic wing of the movement, its leaders and spokesmen as a 
whole have not yet acquired—I do not say they may not acquire 
it—any real or thorough vision of the possible good for industrial 
life, nor any real effective care—the care born of knowledge and 
sympathy—whether or not the classes whom the movement affects 
are elevated or brutalized by its impact. Mr. Ball, for whose 
ideals and purpose I have the highest respect, has himself, it is 
obvious, no conception whatever of the weighty issues at stake, for 
the population of our large towns, in, the Socialist propaganda as 
it practically exists. But we, who know, must act upon our knowl- 
edge.* 

There is one other point to which I am bound to refer. Mr. Ball 
drags into his criticism the name of the Charity Organization 
Society, as if this reference were an adequate characterization of 
our views. But our book is largely theoretical, and deals with 
many topics on which the Charity Organization Society, whose 
aims are practical, has never formulated an opinion. A book, I 
submit, ought to be dealt with on its own merits, and not by refer- 
ence to an institution with which its authors are known to be con- 
nected, especially where it is one the mention of which is certain 
to excite all sorts of ignorant prejudices. I go wholly with the 
Charity Organization Society, but I know that few outsiders have 
any idea of what its real practice is, and I know also that its pub- 
lications do not contain explicit theories of the kind which we 
have ventured to put forward. If these theories are worth review- 
ing, they are worth studying for their own sake, which Mr. Ball 
shows no trace of having done; and I cannot help thinking that 
they would contribute to ending the wretched war of catchwords 
and party shibboleths like Socialism and Individualism, 

BERNARD BosANQUET. 


LONDON. 





* As illustrating the assistance given by organized Socialism, whatever its 
‘inner’ convictions, to a mischievous local propaganda, I may mention a hand- 
bill, now before me, announcing a public meeting at a well-known Radical club 
in my district of London, “calling upon the Government to grant to all Educa- 
tional Authorities Power to organize the Maintenance of Necessitous School 
Children.” The chairman is a local Guardian, a notorious out-relief man. 
Among the speakers announced are two members of the Social Democratic 
Federation, one member of the Independent Labor party, and one member of 
the Fabian Society.—B. B., May 7, 1896. 
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I do not know what right Mr. Ball has to state that I consider 
it ‘‘ superficial and immoral’’ to criticise any system. I have cer- 
tainly never said so, and most of my writing so far has consisted 
in pointing out defects in the working of our present industrial and 
social organization. That I look for a cure in the moralization of 
the individual rather than in the machinery of a “‘ popular control 
of industry’’ is another matter. What I do regard as superficial and 
immoral are the particular methods of handling facts and figures, 
and of gaining popularity, adopted by the Socialist Propagandists. 
This is what I have explained in the article referred to by Mr. Ball. 
As for my poor old spinster, it has been most amusing to see how 
our opponents have seized upon her as the salient weak point in our 
arguments, until I am almost tempted to ask whether under the 
Socialist régime there will be a special department for boiling ket- 
tles for poor old women, and so obviating the necessity for neigh- 


borly kindness. 
HELEN BOSANQUET 


LONDON. (née Dendy). 


DIRECT LEGISLATION DEFENDED. 


Mr. A. LAWRENCE Lowe t had an article in THE INTERNATIONAL 
JournaL oF Etuics for October, 1895 (vol. vi., pp. 51-63), attack- 
ing Direct Legislation—the Initiative and the Referendum—argu- 
mentatively and in its actual use in Switzerland. In my opinion 
his logic is faulty, and after careful investigation, including state- 
ments from authorities on the ground, I am sure that many of his 
facts are only half-truths. 

As an illustration of Mr. Lowell’s faulty logic, he refuses to class 
the control of the liquor traffic by local option, so common in this 
country, as a species of the Referendum. He says: ‘‘It becomes 
a law without regard to their wishes, and the question of its applica- 
tion in any district is decided solely by the voters of that district. 
Such a system is, therefore, only a method of local self-govern- 
ment.”” The last statement is correct, and that is just what Direct 
Legislation is, ‘‘a method of local self-government.’’ But how 
Mr. Lowell can say, ‘‘it becomes a law without regard to their 
wishes,’’ when it can be applied or not as the voters wish, I cannot 
see. The latter part contradicts the first. The Grand Council of 
the Canton of Berne passes a proposed law, but it cannot go into 
effect ‘until a majority of the voters in Berne have voted in favor of 
it. This is the obligatory referendum, where all laws have to be 
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referred to the people and voted on. The legislature of Massachu- 
setts passes a proposed local option law, and the voters of Boston 
vote to license saloons, while the voters of Brookline vote to have 
no saloons, This is the Referendum. And a great variety of other 
subjects are now being decided by the Referendum, from the voting 
of bonds in Georgia to the adoption of the Torren’s system of 
transferring land-titles in Illinois, from the voting in Newark, 
N. J., to increase the pay of policemen from $2.75 to $3.00 per 
day, to voting the payment of bounties for the killing of wolves in 
Nebraska. ’ 

Now as to some of Mr. Lowell’s errors of fact. He says: ‘* The 
history of popular voting in Switzerland reveals a marked tendency 
to reject radical measures Strange as it may seem, the ten- 
dency to reject radical projects applies to labor laws and other 
measures designed to improve the condition of the working-classes, 
. . . . In 1870, the people (of Zurich) rejected a cantonal law 
which reduced the period of work in factories to twelve hours a 
day, etc.’’ This last is true. The reasons for this rejection are 
given to me by Hon. Charles Burkly, of Zurich, who for years has 
been, and is still, a member of the legislative council. He says: 
‘* The reasons for this rejection are manifold. First, a great num- 
ber of industrial workingmen only worked twelve hours, anyway, 
and a large part of them, if not a majority, worked only eleven, 
ten-and-a-half, and ten. These, of course, voted ‘no,’ fearing that 
such an ugly legal working-day might lengthen their yo ad 
time. Second, the poor, half-starved weavers and spinners fear 
a reduction of wages, which their masters authoritatively told them 
would be the case. And, thirdly, the bulk of the peasantry, being 
impartial and not at all concerned, would not force it on the city 
workers, when it was very evident they did not want it. So that 
only 18,216 voted ‘yes,’ and 26,883 voted ‘no.’’’ When work- 
ingmen who work less than twelve hours a day vote against a 
twelve hour day, it puts an entirely different face on the cause of 
its rejection. 

Switzerland, as a whole, is ahead in factory and labor legislation 
of the State of Massachusetts, which is ahead of the other States in 
the Union ; and the Canton of Zurich, containing the manufactur- 
ing city of the same name, has stronger and better labor laws than 
the country or non-manufacturing cantons. It is true they some- 
times reject laws which purport to be in the interests of labor. But 
the title of a law does not always correctly characterize it. 
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Again, Mr. Lowell speaks of the rejection of a similar federal 
law in 1877. In 1877 the Swiss people accepted a law fixing 
eleven hours as the legal working-day by a vote of 181,204 “‘ yes”’ 
against 170,857 ‘‘no,’’ and in Zurich the vote was 26,443 ‘‘yes”’ 
and 26,492 ‘‘no,’’ aslight majority for rejection. These facts were 
published in Zhe Direct Legislation Record for September, 1894, 
and in German in the book entitled “‘ Initiative and Referendum,’’ 
by Herr Heinrich Stulsi, the Zurich Secretary of State. 

To show the Swiss feeling about the working-day, it is only 
necessary to state that the first normal working-day legally fixed in 
Europe was enacted in 1864 in the Canton of Glarus by the Lands- 
gemeinde, or by Direct Legislation. Also, in Zurich, on August 
12, 1894, a law limiting female workers to ten hours a day was 
adopted by a vote of about 45,000 “‘ yes’’ to 11,000 ‘‘no.”’ 

Mr. Lowell says that, in 1878, they rejected a law establishing a 
school of weaving, and, ‘‘ moreover, they have repeatedly rejected 
measures for increasing the amount of education in the public 
schools (1872, 1885, 1888, and 1891), and they have refused to 
sanction bills to provide free text-books for the children (1887 and 
1888).’’ These facts are true, because, as Mr. Burkly says: 
‘Our peasantry and factory hands are too poor to send their chil- 
dren to school two years longer, as these laws of 1872, 1885, 1888, 
and 1891 intended. They, like the English gentlemen in Parlia- 
ment, do not make laws against their own interests. Our peasants 
say: ‘It’s all very well, and we’re grateful for the good mean- 
ing; but we are not rich enough to do it, and, therefore, we reject 
x" 

Yet the Canton of Zurich and its communes (municipalities) 
spend yearly (1892) six and a half million francs (about $1,300,000) 
for education, and the population is about 350,000 (the census of 
1888 shows 338,580). This is an average of $3.71 per head of pop- 
ulation. According to the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book,’’ an acknowl- 
edged authority, there was spent on education in Italy, in 1887-88, 
by the state, 41,000,000 lire, in 1886 by the provinces, 5,000,000 
lire, and by the communes in the same year, 62,000,000 lire, or a 
total of 108,000,000 lire, which is, in round figures, $21,600,000 ; 
or, reckoning the population at 30,000,000 (it was 30,565,253 in 
1888), this would be 72 cents per head. 

Following the same method, and using facts from the same 
authority, one finds that Prussia pays 57 cents per unit of popula- 
tion; Wurtemberg, 55 cents ; France, 74 cents ; the United States, 
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just under $2.00, and, according to David A. Wells, in “‘ Recent 
Economic Changes,’’ Great Britain and Ireland pay $1.45. 

Switzerland is a poor country compared with either our own 
country or England, yet the Canton of Zurich under the Referen- 
dum, which Mr. Lowell says “‘ has a purely negative effect,’’ spends 
in proportion to population nearly double the amount spent on 
education in the United States, more than two and a half times the 
amount spent in England, and from five to seven times the amount 
spent in her surrounding countries. 

Zurich has the obligatory referendum, and every one of the laws 
appropriating these large amounts for education has been approved 
by the people. It is no wonder that, of all the laws submitted to 
the people, some could be found which, while good in themselves, 
were too expensive for the people to adopt. Very likely these laws 
were passed by the legislative body just to get the opinion of the 
people on the question of expense and heavier taxation. 

In speaking of the Initiative, Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘ The required 
number of voters demanded an amendment (to the national consti- 
tution) forbidding the slaughter of animals by bleeding, a measure 
whose real object was not to prevent cruelty, but to harass the 
Jews. The Federal Assembly urged the rejection of the bill as op- 
posed to the principles of religious liberty guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion, but it was nevertheless enacted by a popular vote.’’ This is 
incorrect. The measure was formulated and urged by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It simply forbids ghe 
bleeding of animals to death without their first being rendered 
insensible. It was not done to harass the Jews, who number only 
eight thousand in a population of between three and four millions. 
The fact that animals are still slaughtered according to the Tal- 
mudic customs, although they must first be rendered insensible, at 
once disproves this. This was not, as Mr. Lowell calls it, ‘‘a petty 
persecution of the Jews,’’ but a humane act which it would be well 
for other countries to imitate. 

Again he says: ‘‘ Of the measures proposed and rejected at the 
polls, some were good and some bad, but they are of no conse- 
quence to us, for what we want to know is, the effect of the Initia- 
tive in producing legislation. The net, direct result in Zurich 
during twenty-four years has been the enactment of only three laws 
to which the legislature was opposed. . . . 

‘¢ We are forced to conclude, therefore, either that the wants of 
the people are satisfied by the action of the legislature, and if so, 
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the Initiative is needless, or that it has not enabled them to express 
their real wishes, in which case it is a failure.’’ 

This would be a good argument against the Initiative, if it did 
not overlook the very best part of the results of both the Initiative 
and the Referendum, the indirect results. Hon. Charles Burkly ° 
says: ‘* The best is what is not seen at all; many laws formerly 
unscrupulously made by the deciding representative or parliament 
are not now made because of the fear of rejection.’’ The same is 
true of the Initiative. Desirable laws are not smothered, but are 
brought up for discussion and adoption because of the fear of an 
Initiative petition. This recently happened in Geneva regarding 
the abolishment of brothel licensing. The Initiative and Referen- 
dum have produced far more than the direct results seen in the 
defeat or enactment of certain laws. They have produced law- 
making bodies which strive to get at and enact the will of the 
people, and which are free from corruption. During the last quar- 
ter of a century there has hardly been a single charge of corrup- 
tion against a member of the Swiss National Council. What other 
country can show such a result? It has produced a set of law- 
makers who are elected year after year, even by voters some of 
whom are directly opposed to their opinions. But they know that 
these men are experienced in drafting laws, and that, if at any time 
they pass a law which the people do not want, the people can de- 
feat it. During a recent election only two candidates for re-election 
werg, defeated. Legislators, or, as they are more properly called, 
councillors, have practically life-tenure. This system makes the 
people take an interest in policies and principles, instead of in the 
history of parties and the Jersonne/ of candidates. This is highly 
educational. The indirect results of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, which Mr. Lowell has completely overlooked, are the more 
important. 

Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘ Surely a destruction of the limitations of our 
government which would allow absolute power to be wielded by 
any group of men who could get control of the state, would not be 
a benefit to the working-classes.”” This is true. But when all the 
people decide on a law, surely it would be impossible for a ‘‘ group 
of men’”’ to wield ‘‘ absolute power.’’ The reverse would happen. 
The trouble with our system now is that a corporation or a group 
of corporations wield, through corruption, almost absolute power. 
Direct Legislation would prevent this. 

‘‘In a community,’’ says Mr. Lowell, ‘‘as complex as ours, 
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legislation is a very intricate matter, and requires a great deal of 
careful study.’’ Rittinghausen tells how, during a discussion on 
the adoption of the National Referendum in Switzerland years ago, 
this same argument was brought up in a public meeting, and great 
stress was laid on the relations of the church and state, and the fact 
that the common people could not possibly understand the ‘‘ Con. 
cordat.’” A workingman raised his hand, and being given an op- 
portunity to speak, said, ‘‘ Let him who wants to pray, pay.’’ The 
people would likely cut through these intricate problems in some 
such common-sense and just manner. Our legislation is made in- 
frricate so that people cannot understand how they are governed. 
[Ie should be simple. The Canton of Berne, with the obligatory 
| Referendum, has passed an average of four laws a year during the 
| last score of years. In 1891 or 1892, there were thirteen thousand 
/national and State laws passed in this country. New Jersey alone 
| passed six hundred, some of which are longer than the whole Jus- 
tinian Code. 

Mr. Lowell further says: ‘‘It (the Referendum) would probably 
be used chiefly in the case of laws that had aroused a good deal of 
party feeling and had been carried as party measures.’’ It strikes 
me that this would be a very good thing, as partisan measures are 
usually good for the party and bad for the people. Washington’s 
prophecy in his farewell address, as to the evils of partisanship, has 
come true. Direct Legislation has preserved what is good in par- 
ties in Switzerland, but it has killed the bitter partisan feeling which 
is a curse here. 

To quote again: ‘‘ The Referendum... . is essentially a 
check on legislation, a method by which the people can reject 
measures, but not, in any sense, a means of passing laws 
The Referendum, therefore, could not produce legislation for the 
benefit of the working-classes, and would be likely to hinder it. 
The instrument designed for the popular creation of laws is the 
Initiative. . . . . It has not been a success in its native 
country.”’ Mr. Lowell goes on in the same strain, overlooking en- 
tirely the fact that, in forcing the law-drafting body to obey the 
people, the Initiative and Referendum have been a great success— 
yes, a success also in enacting laws for the benefit of the working- 
classes, but not for the benefit of one class when such a law would 
work for the detriment of other classes. The Initiative and Refer- 
endum are not a failure in Switzerland. While some of the poli- 
ticians would gladly oppose and repeal those institutions, not a 
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single public man dare openly oppose them, so strongly are they 
rooted in the hearts of the Swiss people. 

In his closing paragraph, Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘If the Referendum 
and the Initiative were instruments by which the laboring class 
could legislate for its own special benefit, they would be mis- 
chievous. Class legislation, enacted by a class, is absolutely 
inconsistent with democracy, which is a government by the whole 
people for the benefit of the whole people.’’ True; and that is just 
what Direct Legislation is; it is a means by which any class or 
group in a community, whether village, city, State, or nation, can 
bring up its grievances and its proposed remedy for such grievances 
before the whole people for discussion, and then the whole people 
decides on the proposed remedy. The laboring class can force a 
discussion on some measure for its own special benefit, but it cannot, 
unless the people agree with it, make this measure a law. Direct 
Legislation will prevent class legislation. 

As Mr. Lowell truly says, ‘‘ If history proves anything, it proves 
that a democracy in which any one class becomes too powerful is 


doomed.”’ 
ELTWEED PoMEROY. 


NewakK, N. J. 


SPINOZA’S DOCTRINE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MIND AND 
BODY. 


Every student of Spinoza has doubtless felt the difficulty of 
reconciling those propositions in the Z¢hic which appear to make 
the mind dependent on the body, with other propositions, espe- 
cially in the fifth part, in which Spinoza maintains, not only the 
power of the mind over the passions, but its immortality. I pro- 
pose to offer a few observations, which, if they do not solve the 
problem, may remove some of its difficulties. 

It is presupposed, of course, that the reader is familiar with the 
Ethic, and knows what Spinoza means by extension and thought, 
and what he understands to be the connection between them. 

According to Proposition 13, Part 2, ‘the object of the idea 
constituting the human mind is a body, or a certain mode of ex- 
tension actually existing, and nothing else.’’ For ‘‘idea’’ we 
may substitute ‘‘ knowledge,’’ and Spinoza himself uses the phrase 
‘* idea or knowledge.’’ The ‘‘ idea constituting the human mind’’ 
is therefore a certain aggregate of knowledge. What is meant by 
‘‘object’’? At first sight it might be supposed that the body is the 
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mind’s ‘‘object”’ in the sense that the mind is merely a kind of 
transcript of the affections of the body. If so, Spinoza is purely 
physiological and materialistic, and contradicts himself, not only 
in the fifth part, but perpetually in the earlier parts of the Z¢hic. 
For example, in Proposition 18, Part 2, we hear of ‘‘ a concatena- 
tion of ideas which takes place according to the order of the intel- 
lect’’ expressly distinguished from ‘‘ the order and concatenation of 
the affections of the human body,”’ and in Scholium, Proposition 
29, Part 2, perception ‘‘ according to the common order of Nature’’ 
is declared to be ‘‘ confused knowledge,”’ and it is the prerogative 
of the mind to determine itself ‘‘ internally,’’ and so to arrive at 
‘* adequate’’ knowledge. It is clear that, for Spinoza, the mind 
has the power to arrange its thoughts in some other order than 
that of the affections of the body, and to draw conclusions which 
do not follow from the order in which the affections of the body 
occur. He maintains, also, that the mind can form conceptions 
which transcend ; that the infinite cannot be conceived by the 
imagination, but by the intellect alone; and in Proposition 11, 
Part 3, we find that the death of the body involves the cessation 
of memory and imagination, a limitation which is careful and pre- 
cise, and is exactly that of the fifth part. Once more, according 
to Proposition 2, Part 3, ‘‘the body cannot determine the mind 
to thought, neither can the mind determine the body to motion 
nor rest, nor to anything else, if there be anything else.’’ The 
Scholium, which is rather lengthy, is a polemic against those who 
disbelieve the latter part of the proposition. The reason why 
Spinoza lays particular stress on this latter part no doubt was that 
at the time Descartes and the pineal gland were much in fashion, 
but he is just as careful to tell us that the body cannot determine 
the mind. 

It is evident, therefore, from a consideration of these early 
propositions, to say nothing of those which deal with man’s power 
over his passions and those of the fifth part, that to Spinoza the 
body is not the object of the mind, in the sense that the mind is 
its separate, but exact reflection or counterpart, and it is difficult 
to suppose that the immortality of the fifth part was, as some sug- 
gest, an after-thought. What Spinoza intends by “‘ object’’ is in 
fact objected. He denies the existence of two utterly diverse en- 
tities, mind and body. How, he thinks, if this be true, are we to 
pass from one to the other? He takes the conclusions of his first 
part and applies them to man. The body and mind are the same 
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thing considered under two different attributes. The proposition 
last quoted means that there is no such thing as an abstract mind 
issuing its orders to the body, and no such thing as an abstract 
body controlling the mind. Abstract mind and abstract body are 
impossible unrealities. Man thinking én time and existent is this 
particular body as thought: man’s body is the mind as extension, 
The highest flights of thought are the body as thought, and (Propo- 
sition 39, Part 5) ‘‘he who possesses a body fit for many things 
possesses a mind of which the greater part is eternal.’’ Neverthe- 
less, it is true that the body as thought can ‘‘ concatenate’ its own 
affections, govern its own passions, and ‘‘strive’’ (the word is 
Spinoza’s own) to acquire such a distinct knowledge of its affec- 
tions that it cannot be mastered by them. 

We now come to the fifth part. The twenty-first proposition 
proves that ‘‘the mind can imagine nothing, nor can it recollect 
anything that is past, except while the body exists.’’ This calls 
for nocomment. The next proposition is that ‘‘in God, never- 
theless, there necessarily exists an idea which expresses the 
essence of this or that human body under the form of eternity.’’ 
‘* Essence’ is defined, Definition 2, Part 2 (and Spinoza lays 
much stress on minute attention to this definition), as ‘‘ that, which 
being given, the thing itself is necessarily posited, and being taken 
away, the thing is necessarily taken: or, in other words, that, 
without which the thing can neither be nor be conceived, and 
_ which in its turn cannot be nor be conceived without the thing.”’ 
The essence of the body (Corollary, Proposition 10, Part 2) is a 
modification of an attribute of God (extension); and the idea 
expressing the essence, according to Scholium, Proposition 23, 
Part 5, is ‘‘a certain mode of thought which pertains to the es- 
sence of the mind.’’ The essence of this or that human body isa 
certain form of extension with its affections, and the idea is the 
knowledge of those affections, or the mind. Spinoza elsewhere 
distinctly denies the existence of a bare, empty 7. Man is what 
he knows, and this knowledge is ¢hrough the body, but nevertheless 
it is partly under the form of eternity. There is really here no con- 
tradiction, save the contradiction of actual fact. Without its object 
the mind cannot conceive the infinite. Nay more, without its 
object the mind is zof, but nevertheless the object is not infinite, 
nor, as an abstraction, is it the mind. Proposition 23, Part 5, 
affirms that ‘‘the human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with 
the body, but something of it remains which is eternal,’’ the proof 
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being that the ascription of duration or existence through the body 
is only possible to the mind so long as it is limited in time, but 
that there is ‘‘something’’ which pertains to the essence of the 
mind which must ‘‘be conceived by a certain eternal necessity 
through the essence itself of God’’ and must be eternal. 

It is noticeable that the ‘‘ idea’’ of the twenty-second proposition 
here becomes ‘‘ something,’’—a little more indefinite. Spinozacould 
not 'go any further than ‘‘something.’’ He was firmly convinced, 
on the one hand, of the reality of mind, but that objectless mind 
is pure fiction, and that through the object infinity is reached ; 
that, in short, infinity and finitude are each in the other, and one 
without the other is nothing. 

The practical conclusion is that the more we ‘‘ conceive through 
intelligence, the larger is the eternal part in us,’’ and (Scholium, 
Proposition 38, Part 5) ‘‘it is possible for the human mind to be 
of such a nature that that part of it which we have shown perishes 
with its body, in comparison with the part of it which remains, is 
of no consequence.”’ 

It is not my object to defend Spinoza’s creed, nor do I pretend 
that I have completely understood or explained it, but it is a fair 
reply to the charge of obscurity that all religion, in so far as it 
is speculative, is obscure, and Spinoza’s is not more so than the 
Christian mysteries. Neither is it so obscure as the popular notion 
as to soul and body, nor as many other conclusions of common 
sense which are clear solely because we have so often repeated 
them. To break down these conclusions is one of the special 
functions of philosophy.* 

W. Hare WHITE. 





* Many parallel passages might be quoted from other authors. “ Further, this 
creative reason does not at one time think, at another time not think (it thinks 
eternally); and when separated from the body it remains nothing but what it 
essentially is; and thus it is alone immortal and eternal. Of this unceasing work 
of thought, however, we retain no memory, because this reason is unaffected by 
its objects; whereas the receptive, passive intellect (which is affected) is perish- 
able, and can really think nothing without the support of the creative intellect.’ 
—Aristotle’s “ Psychology’’ (Wallace’s translation, p. 161). 

“1 believe,” said Pantagruel, “that all intellectual souls are exempt from the 
scissors of Atropos. They are all immortal.””—Rabelais, “ Pantagruel,”’ Book iv., 
Chapter 27. 

“To give heed to her (Wisdom’s) laws confirmeth incorruption; and incor- 
ruption bringeth near unto God.””—Wisdom of Solomon, Chapter vi., Verses 
18, 19. 
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EssaAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY AND ON THE PRIVATE 
AND PoLiTicAL RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF MANKIND. By 
Jonathan Dymond. Ninth edition. Dublin: Eason & Son, 
Limited, 1894. Pp. xiv., 294. 


This book, though perhaps not much known in philosophical 
circles, seems to have a very wide circulation, and is of real interest 
to the serious student of practical ethics and of the history of ethical 
ideas, because it represents one of the few attempts, outside the 
Catholic Church, to work out a system of strictly Christian ethics. 
The author was a linen-draper of Exeter (England), who died in 
1828, at the age of thirty-two. His family belonged to the Society 
of Friends. The ‘‘ Essays on Morality’’ were published in 1829, 
after his death, and were made the occasion of an elaborate criticism 
by the poet Southey in the Quarterly Review for January, 1831. 
Southey accepts Dymond’s disregard of metaphysics; he accepts 
his rejection of utilitarian ethics; like him he makes the ultimate 
standard of right and wrong to be the ‘‘ Will of God’’ revealed in 
the Bible. In the application of this standard there are naturally 
considerable differences between the Anglican Tory, imbued to the 
full with the spirit of reaction, and an hereditary Quaker whose 
political sympathies had much in common with the more moderate 
‘* Radicals’ of his day. The agreements and disagreements are 
curious and instructive. Southey fully approves Dymond’s doctrine 
of non-resistance to governments,—fassive obedience,—‘‘ the old 
and true doctrine of the Church of England ;’’ but for Dymond’s 
very modest and temperate criticism of the unreformed British 
constitution he has not much toleration, nor for his objections to 
the punishment of death, war, and established churches. 

Dymond, as has been said, makes the revealed Will of God the 
supreme and ultimate rule of morals, but he attempts no proof 
that the Christian Scriptures contain the most perfect and com- 
pletest expression of that Divine Will. His position is one which 
might be taken with equal reasonableness by a Mohammedan who 
accepts the Koran as the final revelation. It is not logically open 
to Dymond to argue from the superior moral excellence of Christian 
ethics, for such an argument assumes that we have a standard of 
right and wrong by which to judge Scripture, and therefore makes 
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Scripture no longer the supreme rule in morals, The authority of 
the ‘‘ Law of Nature’ and of ‘‘ Utility’’ he holds to be subordinate 
to that of the ‘‘ Moral Law,’’ by which he means the moral precepts 
of the New Testament. He does indeed speak of ‘‘ an immediate 
communication of the will of God,’’ not limited to the writers of 
the New Testament nor to the Christian, but this ‘‘ immediate 
communication,’’ he says, ‘‘is little adapted to the formation of 
external rules,’’ so that he evidently regards Scripture as the only 
certain source of moral rules. Unlike the seventeenth century 
Puritans, and in frequently expressed disagreement with Milton, he 
refuses to accept the Old Testament as of equal authority with the 
New Testament, even when not expressly put aside by the latter. 
But within the New Testament he draws no distinction between 
the ‘counsels of perfection’’ of the Sermon on the Mount and 
that adaptation of Christian principles to the needs of an organized 
community living in the ordinary world which we find already in 
the Pauline Epistles. On many matters, ¢.g., as to oaths, Dymond, 
like all Quakers, accepts the precepts of the Gospel as absolutely 
binding. But though he condemns all wars without exception on 
the supposed authority of the New Testament and irrespective of 
any considerations of expediency, he does not, like Count Tolstoi, 
propose to apply rigidly the principle of ‘‘not resisting evil’’ in 
cases where injuries have been done by individuals to one another 
within the state. On the contrary, he proposes to treat many acts 
as crimes, to be punished by imprisonment, which are at present 
only regarded as civil wrongs; he even allows distraint for rent 
against unprincipled tenants ; and proposes severe measures against 
fraudulent debtors. ‘‘ Who would admit a footpad to his table? 
And who.would admit to his table a man who was just like a foot- 
pad ?’”’—a healthy sentiment, doubtless; but is it more consistent 
with the principle of ‘‘loving our enemies’’ than is a rebellion 
against intolerable tyranny or a war undertaken to put down mis- 
government and oppression? The precepts about taking no thought 
for the morrow and about letting the thief who takes your coat take 
your cloak also have, fortunately for the Quakers and for the world, 
never been construed very literally by the Quaker community. 
Punishment is said by Dymond to have only three proper ends: 
(1) Reformation of the offender; (2) Example; (3) Restitution 
or compensation to the injured. The primary object of punish- 
ment—the safety of the community—does not seem to be con- 
sidered at all, except in so far as it comes under the second of these 
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heads. It is difficult to see how, if we allow punishments of indi- 
viduals by the state (punishments which, however mild, necessarily 
involve some use of force by the state), it is a/ways wrong in the 
state to use force to protect its members against attack from without. 
The unpractical Tolstoi is a consistent representative of Oriental 
religious anarchy, while the Quakers as good business men have 
understood the more obvious requirements of civil order. They 
have been a useful leaven in communities that have always pos- 
sessed enough of the fighting spirit to be able to tolerate with 
safety and advantage a small body of protesters for peace. To th2 
modern and moderate form of Quakerism, which is admirably rep- 
resented in this book, belongs in a special manner the distinction 
of treating religion as primarily ethical. Ceremonies are of course 
conspicuously put aside, but theological orthodoxy is not allowed, 
as too often in other religious bodies, to usurp the place of right 
conduct in the ordinary affairs of life. In Dymond’s book the 
distinctive creed of Christianity is only referred to in the concluding 
words. But it is clear enough that the attempt to derive a detailed 
working code of ethics from scattered ‘‘texts’’ of the New Testa- 
ment leads at times to casuistry of a questionable sort in the hands 
of the Quaker as much as in the hands of the Roman Catholic theo- 
logian. And the Catholic has the enormous advantage of making 
the distinction between counsels of perfection for the few and 
commands binding on all. 

A consideration of Dymond’s book suggests two questions as 
well worth the study of ethical students: (1) What do we mean 
when we use the phrase ‘‘ Christian ethics’? Are we thinking of 
the ideals of the Sermon on the Mount? or are we thinking of the 
whole of the New Testament? or of the whole Bible? and of the 
Bible as interpreted and glossed by the Catholic Church, or by 
any body of Protestants, or by the individual who is using the 
word ‘‘ Christian”’ ? or do we mean to use ‘‘ Christian’ in an objec- 
tive, historical sense, for what is prevalent among peoples that 
profess Christianity, as others profess Buddhism or Mohammedan- 
ism ? (2) What have been the special contributions made to practical 
ethics by different religious bodies? We should hope to find that, 
amid much of misdirected energy and zeal, something of value was 
due to all that had ever moulded for any length of time the lives of 
their members. 

Davip G. RITCHIE, 
St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
VoL. IV.—No. 4 35 
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BuckLE AND His Critics: A Stupy In Sociotocy. By J. M. 
Robertson. London: Sonnenschein Co., 1895. 


This book was well worth writing, and in spite of its length 
(550 pages) is well worth reading. It is, as the title professes, not 
only a reply to the critics of Buckle, but a study in sociology. 
Mr. Robertson follows his hero wisely, and therefore not wholly, 
and he has been able, without sacrificing the first main purpose of 
his undertaking, to give ample token of his own fitness for inde- 
pendent sociological work. r 

It must be admitted at once that he has shown the weakness of 
most of the current criticisms of Buckle. Men of high repute, 
like Maine and Professor Flint, are shown to have repeated com- 
mon accounts rather than looked closely at the original of the 
author. Froude is not in this case the worst offender. 

The mistake of popular criticism has been to represent Buckle 
as formulating without qualification certain principles (such as the 
influence of physical conditions and the unprogressiveness of 
morality) which were not in fact stated by him so absolutely. On 
the other hand, it would be no mistake to say that Buckle often 
writes as if he had himself forgotten the qualifications. Some 
have defended him by supposing that in sociology he abstracted 
from morals, for example, as the economists abstracted from it in 
economic reasoning (Robertson, p. 271, Mill, ‘‘ Logic,’’ VI., xi. 
5370.). But the economists were not giving the laws of all social 
progress, but only of economical progress, while Buckle is dealing 
with the larger problem. Mr. Robertson’s defence is that to Buckle 
morality meant simply willingness to do duty (272), an identical 
factor in all ages. This conception is too narrow, but it makes 
Buckle’s position logically defensible. 

Mr. Robertson frankly admits his author’s defects of expression, 
and even his defective psychology and ethics. His chapter (xi.) 
on ‘‘ Buckle’s Real Errors’’ is very instructive. It is remarkable 
that, at a time when the Prestige of the older political economy 
was undoubtedly waning (1857), Buckle should laud abstract eco- 
nomics and /aisser faire as he did. Mr. Robertson’s criticisms on 
this subject are well considered. He substantially agrees, too, with 
Mr. Venn’s remarks in the ‘‘ Logic of Chance’’ (Robertson, 285 
et seg.). Mr. Venn had fastened on such statements as; ‘‘In a 
given state of society a certain number of persons must put an end 
to their own life,’’ and pointed out that this fatalistic interpreta- 
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tion of statistics (which was common to Buckle with Quetelet, 
Herschel, and others) is based on a neglect of the influence pro- 
duced on men by the very knowledge of the statistics themselves. 
It is to be remembered that Buckle wrote at a timé when the 
‘*theory of probabilities’’ was being almost for the first time clearly 
illustrated and exemplified by statistical results, and there was a 
temptation to regard its derivative uniformities as causes rather 
than what they really were, effects. 

When all has been said in censure of Buckle, it must not be 
forgotten that the ‘‘ History of Civilization in England’’ was a 
fragment ; and Mr. Robertson’s book is an opportune reminder of 
the courage and power and learning with which Buckle supported, 
before an indifferent or sceptical public, the claims of a science of 
history in general. 

In the case of a book like the one before us, where scores of 
contemporary authors* are marshalled and characterized freely and 
fearlessly, there is sure to be some little disagreement between the 
writer and every reader, still more between the writer and every 
reviewer. Instead of dwelling on such inevitable disagreements, 
we might point out one cause of offence that seems avoidable and re- 
grettable, and that is in the language. The style is excellent in all 


particulars but one, and that is diction. If ‘‘worsens’’ (273), 
‘* countering’ (203) and ‘‘ magistral’’ (348) can serve their turn, 
there are few students whose flow of thought will not be rudely 
interrupted when they come upon ‘“‘ intelligised’’ (275) ‘‘ biasable”’ 
(277), *‘ polemist’’ (300), and ‘* God-ism’’ (538). 


J. Bonar. 
LONDON. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
RISE OF THE PENITENTIARY SysTEM. By Frederick Howard 
Wines, LL.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Pp. 339. 


Mr. Wines’s interesting volume is appropriately dedicated to 
the memory of his father, an American citizen of the very best 
type. Mr. Wines, the elder, was prominently connected with the 
prison movement in all its phases, and during the course of an 
active and energetic career succeeded in rendering conspicuous 





* The article on Buckle by James Macdonell, in the Morth British Review, 
December, 1867, seems to have escaped notice, but it would be hard to find 
another instance. 
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service to the cause of enlightened and humane methods of deal- 
ing with the criminal classes. The book before us consisted in its 
original form of a series of lectures delivered before the students 
of the University of Wisconsin, and afterwards in a somewhat 
altered shape before the Lowell Institute in Boston. It has been 
rewritten for publication in the hope that it may prove both in- 
structive and interesting to a wider circle of readers. We have 
no doubt that this hope will be fulfilled, inasmuch as it is in many 
respects a book of sterling merit. 

The conditions which produce the criminal population are for 
all practical purposes of two kinds, individual and social. In 
recent years the individual conditions have been inquired into 
with great minuteness by Professor Lombroso and his school, a 
school which is generally known as the school of criminal an- 
thropology. According to the teachings of this school the criminal 
is to a large extent a product of atavistic and pathological anoma- 
lies. In physical appearance he resembles the savage or primi- 
tive man: it is the same with his mental habits and modes of 
thought and feeling. But his atavistic peculiarities are often seen 
in combination with pathological characteristics, and it is a ques- 
tion whether the supposed atavistic peculiarities of criminals are 
not in reality pathological. Among French and German investi- 
gators the prevalent opinion is that the criminal is a product of 
degeneracy and not of atavism. In Italy Professor Lombroso and 
his followers consider that the criminal is a product of both de- 
generacy and atavism. One of the difficulties connected with the 
question is the vagueness and obscurity which still hang around the 
terms degeneracy and atavism. Until we have a clear definition 
of what is meant by degeneracy and an equally clear conception of 
what is meant by atavism, it will be impossible to say to what 
extent these two factors enter into the production of the criminal, 
or whether he is the result of only one of them. It is fortunate 
that for most practical purposes we already know enough to enable 
us to set forth the principles on which the treatment of the criminal 
population should proceed. Mr. Wines’s book deals with these 
principles in a very satisfactory manner. If penitentiary treat- 
ment is to be of any use as a protection to society, it must be of 
such a character as will not make a man who is suffering from 
physical or mental degeneracy still more degenerate. A large 
percentage of criminals are, in the opinion of competent observers, 
of a degenerate type. A system of prison discipline which takes 
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one of these human beings, and subjects him to a course of sever- 
ities in the form of insufficient food, insufficient exercise, insuffi- 
cient or degrading occupation, is certain to accentuate the de- 
generacy from which he already suffers, and to turn him out of 
prison in a worse condition than he was before he entered it. A 
system based upon these principles offers very little protection to 
society, inasmuch as it renders the criminal less adapted than ever 
to earn an honest livelihood. When this is the case he inevitably 
relapses into a life of crime. A, properly constituted prison system 
must be constructed so as to contend as far as possible with the 
adverse conditions which have turned a man or woman into a crim- 
inal. If these conditions consist of physical or mental infirmity, 
or, as is frequently the case, a combination of both, the only 
rational method of treatment is to use every effort to remove these 
adverse conditions, and to subject the offender to a regimen which 
has this end clearly and distinctly in view. This is the system, Mr. 
Wines informs us, which prevails in such institutions as the New 
York State Reformatory and the Massachusetts Reformatory at 
Concord. The great underlying thought in these institutions is 
‘that every prisoner must be individualized and given the special 
treatment adapted to develop him in the point in which he is weak 
—physical, intellectual, or moral culture in combination, but in 
varying proportions according to the diagnosis of each case: that 
time must be given for the reformatory process to take effect before 
allowing him to be sent away uncured: that his cure is always 
facilitated by his co-operation and often impossible without it: 
that no other form of rewards and punishments is so effective in 
many instances as transfer from one class to another, with different 
privileges in each: but that the supreme agency for gaining the 
desired co-operation on the prisoner’s part is power lodged in the 
administration of the prison to lengthen or shorten the duration of 
his term of incarceration. The other great thought is that the 
whole process of reformation is educational ; not meaning by that 
term the injection of information without assimilation, but the 
drawing out to its full natural and normal limit of every faculty of 
the body, mind, and soul of every man who passes through the 
institution. The aim of the institution is to send out no man who 
is not prepared to do something well enough to be independent of 
the temptation to fraud or theft.’’ 

‘If the question is asked,’’ continues Mr. Wines, ‘‘ Where does 
the punishment come in? the answer is: In the discipline which is 
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unremitting and exacting; in the violence done to the criminal 
tastes and habits of the prisoners, which they have no opportunity 
to indulge; in the consciousness that one is held in a net of in- 
fluence and restraint which one is powerless to break ; in the un- 
certainty as to one’s ability to earn a discharge in time or without 
too great a personal sacrifice; in the regularity and monotony of 
life under a rigid rule. Certain it is that the worse men prefer to 
be sent to a prison organized on the old plan, and that there have 
been moments when the strain of anxiety to win an early parole 
has been so ominous of possible mentdl derangement as to alarm 
the superintendent, and compel him to relax the pressure upon 
certain sensitive spirits thought to be in danger of eclipse. For 
the generation of the moral force necessary to carry the mass of 
prisoners upward and onward in a great reformatory current asso- 
ciation under necessary restrictions is indispensable, which is the 
reply to the criticisms upon this system by the advocates of the 
Pennsylvania system. Nor is there any point in the observation 
that association and routine are inseparable, and that individual 
treatment is impossible without cellular separation by day and 
night. If that were true, it would be necessary to have a separate 
class-room for every child in school, and to build our churches 
with separate stalls as chapels are constructed in some foreign 
prisons.”’ 

Mr. Wines is no sentimentalist. He fully recognizes that no 
system of prison treatment will be successful in every case. There 
remains a residuum of the criminal population who persist in a 
career of crime no matter how many opportunities are given them, 
inside a prison or outside of it, of becoming useful members of the 
community. Some people will not permit us to say that these 
offenders are incorrigible. Anyhow, it is allowable to say that after 
every means has been tried they remain uncorrected. For cases of 
this description Mr. Wines is an advocate of indefinite seclusion. 
We do not hesitate to adopt this method with lunatics, and, inas- 
much as many of these uncorrected criminals are more dangerous 
to social order and social welfare than lunatics, there is no reason 
why they should not be subjected to a similar method of treatment. 

W. D. Morrison. 

Lonpon. 
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IsRAEL AMONG THE Nations. A StTupDy OF THE JEWS AND OF 
ANTISEMITISM. By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated by 
Frances Hellman. Authorized edition for the United States and 
Europe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: William 
Heinemann, 1895. Large.16mo, pp. xxiii., 385. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s volume ought to set the ‘‘ Jewish Question’’ 
at rest. All the reasons, religious, national, and economic or 
social, alleged in our times for distrust of the Jews are examined 
by him with equal learning and fairness, and shown to be based on 
no valid ground. The studies of his life have fitted him to make 
such an investigation as this, and he has specially prepared himself 
for the work not only by consulting statistics but by personal inter- 
course with Jewish communities of different classes in various parts 
of Europe. His book has gone through nearly a dozen editions in 
France, and it is so attractive in form and in spirit that one may 
hope for it a similar success in this country and England. Will it 
change the popular estimate of Jews? This would no doubt be the 
case if men were governed by wide knowledge and careful judg- 
ment; but most men will probably continue to base their opinions 
on their own limited observation. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu says truly that religious differences are not 
now the cause of the hatred of the Jew, and he adds, with less 
probability, that perhaps they never were. In the old days there 
was genuine, hearty hatred in every positive religious circle towards 
all others; Christians regarded Jews and Moslems alike as enemies 
of the only true and saving religion. The general change in modern 
feeling is due to the spread of intelligence and the softening of 
manners ; the religious dislike of Jews is further diminished by the 
fact that they are not regarded as rivals. On our author’s excellent 
treatment of the supposed anti-foreign spirit of the Talmud I have 
only one dissenting remark to make; he does not seem to bring 
out clearly enough the fact that the national narrowness in both 
Old Testament and Talmud is an affair, not of race or religion, bu 
of the stadium of social training, and that it is a moral limitation 
from which modern society is far from having freed itself. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to the discussion of the 
relation of the Jewish world to the national and social sides of 
modern life. Is the Jew likely to denationalize the Christian nations 
of to-day? There are many persons who appear to look on such a 
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result as not only possible but imminent. It is said that Jews are 
getting control of money, of the public press, and of the theatres— 
that they form a closed community, and are indifferent to the 
interests of the peoples among whom they dwell—that, as Semites, 
they are divided from us Aryans by so wide a gulf that a real union 
between them and us is impossible. These points are examined in 
detail by M. Leroy-Beaulieu. He shows, by a large citation of 
facts, that the Jew is de-Judaizing himself at the same time that 
the Christian is de-Christianizing himself—that, in proportion as 
the man of Israel is admitted to the civil and social privileges of 
a Christian community, he identifies himself with his new home, 
and contributes all his capacities and resources to its advancement. 
The Jews have been looked on as a separate people since the days 
of Juvenal and Tacitus. In antiquity (that is, after the year B.c. 
440) they were isolated by their monotheism which made it impos- 
sible for them to take part in the religious observances of other 
nations ; and since the establishment of Christianity they have been 
further isolated by their religious customs and by the fanatical spirit 
of the Christian peoples of Europe, who forced them to dwell apart, 
and, until a comparatively recent time, refused them the rights of 
citizenship. But, when this pressure is removed, they show them- 
selves good and faithful citizens of their countries of adoption. 
As to the supposed antagonism between the Aryan and Semitic 
races M, Leroy-Beaulieu holds that it here amounts to little. In 
the first place, the Jews of to-day cannot be regarded as a pure 
Semitic race. In the twenty-five centuries which have elapsed since 
they were dispersed among the nations not only have intermarriages 
between them and non-Jews been numerous, but many outsiders 
have come into the Jewish communities as proselytes; as in Chris- 
tian nations there is no little admixture of Jewish blood, so it is 
probable that among the Jews there is no little Christian blood. 
And granted (as we must grant) that the old Semitic peoples differed 
in genius from Greek, Latin, and Goth, it is improbable that such 
differences should be perpetuated down to these times when the 
intellectual environment of the Jews has completely changed, and 
when they are no longer a nation but only a body of communities 
living under the conditions of the communities in whose midst they 
dwell. It is, in fact, patent that the Jew has no difficulty in ac- 
cepting the ideas and modes of life of Aryan peoples. To say this 
is not to deny his individuality and power, but only to deny the 
impossibility of real social union between him and others. 
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The chapters on the modern Jewish psychology, genius, and 
spirit are full of suggestions. The author, while recognizing the 
very great ability of the Jews in certain directions, is not disposed 
to assign them a high inventive capacity or a peculiar genius. 
Their ruling faculty, he thinks, is the faculty of assimilation, their 
chief mental characteristics lucidity, precision, and pliancy, with 
them the mind is stronger than the body, but the character weaker 
than the intellect. All their qualities, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, he properly regards as largely the products of their social 
conditions during the last ten centuries. They have been traders 
and students, and they have been socially under the ban—therefore 
they have learned to be acute, and supple, and worldly-wise. The 
Jew of to-day is a modern man, the product of modern conditions, 
though with a certain flavor of antiquity—he has a great tradition 
of national life behind him. It may be doubted whether he is 
morally either better or worse than his Gentile fellow-citizens. It 
is too soon to judge of his special capacity in science and art, for 
he has not been long enough in the circle of modern culture. Nor 
is it easy to say whether our author’s characterization of him is 
quite correct. I am disposed to think, however, that the best 
Jewish life of to-day exhibits one quality of which M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu makes no mention—I mean the passion for social regeneration, 
a passion to be traced back, perhaps, to the old prophets. 

After giving some interesting statistics concerning the vitality of 
the Jews (their ‘‘ expectation of life,’’ as the American Census calls 
it), the author closes with an inquiry into the nature and causes of 
Jewish solidarity. He points out that, instead of massing them- 
selves, they are moving to all quarters of the globe, and that this 
fact is favorable to their incorporation into the various nationalities 
of the earth. It is impossible, he says, that they should try to 
separate the nations. The majority of them have no desire to 
found a separate Jewish nation in Palestine—their interest is with 
the nations in the midst of whom they live—their religion is identi- 
cal with Christianity in its moral and religious principles—they are 
not revolutionary (in the popular acceptation of that term), but con- 
servative even when progressive, 

The book is well fitted to be an antidote to such erratic produc- 
tions as Drumont’s ‘‘ La France Juive,’’ which would have us believe 
that all the political and moral decadence in France is the work of 
the Jews. Leroy-Beaulieu looks at his Jewish fellow-man as a human 
being, with the weaknesses and possibilities of other men; it might 
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be added that, as he has been long oppressed, he deserves special 
sympathy. 

It is pleasant to be able to say (remembering what sad work was 
made of Renan’s ‘“‘ Histoire du Peuple d’Israel’’) that the English 
translation is very good—faithful and idiomatic. 

C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


THE Spirit oF Jupaism. By Josephine Lazarus. New York: 

Dodd, Meade & Co. 

This is a very striking and very pathetic book. If all Jews pos- 
sessed the spirit of Josephine Lazarus, Jew-baiting would quickly 
come to anend. But then it would also happen that Judaism itself 
would soon come to an end. This book is the unconscious expres- 
sion of the anguish of a soul which is bound in hereditary bonds 
from which its better sense desires freedom. She realizes in part 
the unfortunate position in which the better spirits of that strange, 
contradictory race find themselves. She struggles to get free, and 
she urges upon her people to free themselves from the bonds which 
they have forged for themselves and which they hug to their hearts. 

“ We cannot expect to become citizens of the world while we remain citizens 
of Judaism, bound by local ties, local prejudices and interests, so long as we in- 
sist upon perpetuating a race that separates us from the people around us.” 


This is the key to the whole situation. It seems strange that the 
people of this race, gifted as they are with such keenness of insight, 
should be so blind to the reason of the world’s dislike, which they 
at the same time feel so keenly. The persecution of Jews has long 
ceased to be, if indeed it ever was, a religious matter. Whether 
they be knouted in Russia or robbed in Germany or avoided in 
the United States, the reason is always the same. It is not due to 
their religion. In point of fact, their religion is their redeeming 
quality. Christendom would certainly not soon forget what it 
owes to the Jews. It receives its religion of a righteous God cor- 
responding to righteousness in man from Moses and the prophets, 
and is deeply grateful. But it refuses to take along with it the spirit 
of caste and exclusiveness which has characterized the Jew. If any 
family or tribe within Christendom were to adopt to-day the prin- 
ciple of exclusiveness which marks this race and to carry the prin- 
ciple into practice, fifty years would be sufficient to make that family 
the laughing-stock of the world. Suppose the head of some bril- 
liant, wise, and rich family in New York were to gather his brothers 
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and sisters and children about him, and to make a compact with 
them that from this time forward they would neither eat, drink, 
pray, nor marry with any man or woman except those of their own 
blood, and should carry this compact into actual practice, how long 
would it take for them to become first isolated from all mankind, 
and then detested by all mankind? This is what the Jew has done ; 
he has done it in the name of his religion. The author of this 
book is clear-sighted enough to see and bold enough to say that 
her religion cannot rightly be invoked in benediction upon such a 
course of action. 

“Let us not be deceived. We cannot save our Judaism, not in narrow, not 
in partial sense even, unless we loose it by emerging and doing to it that which 
will make it no longer Judaism; in other words, by entering in to the larger 
spiritual life which makes no conditions, no restrictions necessary, draws no 
boundary line, no arbitrary and external limitations of race and creed, sets up no 
barrier between man and man, between man and God.” 


This fairly states the spirit of Josephine Lazarus. We wish we 


could believe it was the spirit of Judaism. 
S. D. McConneELL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


An INTRODUCTION TO HERBART’S SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 


EpucaTion. By Henry M. and Emmie Felkin. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Some three years ago we had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. 
and Mrs, Felkin’s translation of Herbart’s ‘‘ Allgemeine Pada- 
gogik,’’ and we then expressed the opinion that the study of Her- 
bart’s theory of education would be of the utmost help to English- 
speaking teachers. Since that time a knowledge of Herbartian 
principles has spread. In America there is a flourishing Herbart 
Club, to the members of which we are already indebted for the 
translation of such valuable works as Lange’s ‘* Apperception’’ and 
Ufer’s ‘‘Introduction to Herbart,’’ and even in England one 
occasionally meets a teacher who has heard of Herbart. The 
‘Science of Education’’ has, however, apparently not met with 
the success its merits deserved. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
The book is not an easy one, its arrangement is not very method- 
ical, and its modes of thought and expression are largely foreign 
to the English teacher. The translators of that work have, there- 
fore, written a brief exposition of the foundation and development 
of the Herbartian system, as an introduction to the study of Her 
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bart himself. The aim of the book is, consequently, limited. It 
rarely attempts criticism, and does not always distinguish between 
the essential and the unessential, At the same time its utility is 
not that of a mere preparation for the study of another work; it 
contains a lucid and fairly complete statement of the general 
character of Herbartian pedagogics. 

After a brief introduction dealing with the Spread of Herbartian 
principles, follow short but clear outlines of Herbart’s psychology 
and ethics. And it is here, chiefly, that the failure to distinguish 
the essential from the accidental strikes us. We have a statement 
—too brief to be of much aid to the non-philosophical reader—of 
Herbart’s metaphysical conception of the nature of the soul. But 
this has absolutely no bearing on the pedagogical principles to 
which the psychology is an introduction. Whether Herbart was 
right in his idea that ‘‘the souls of all human beings are alike in 
substance,’’ and have ‘originally no contents,’’ need not be de- 
cided by the teacher, for, as our author tells us, ‘‘ the teacher has to 
do solely with the union of body and soul, and he finds, at the 
stage when he comes in contact with it, certain endowments already 
present’ (p. 16). As to Herbart’s psychology in general it may 
be remarked that though his thorough-going mechanism cannot be 
considered as a satisfactory account of soul-life, yet such a psy- 
chological mechanism is a permissible mode of describing one 
aspect of that life, and that the aspect which has a direct bearing 
on pedagogics. For it is the task of the teacher to select and 
arrange the material from which the soul organizes its content. 
The account of feelings, desires, and will, and their connection 
with each other, incomplete as it seems to us from the psychologi- 
cal stand-point, is yet well adapted to pedagogical application. 
For the teacher this is sufficient—that the will springs from desire, 
and that we desire only that we know. Similar remarks apply to 
Herbart’s ethics. We may not accept the ‘‘ five moral principles’’ 
intuitively known as a satisfactory theoretical basis of the science ; 
we may not grant the universality of such intuitive judgments ; but 
this has little bearing on the pedagogical application. The Her- 
bartians practically find the child’s morality in the fulfilment of the 
duties of his station; they build upon the accepted morality of the 
day. 

After this theoretical introduction we have an exposition of the 
Herbartian ‘‘ Practical Pedagogy.’’ Here the treatment of interest 
and of method (sections 1 and 2) is the most valuable portion. In 
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sections 3 to 5 we have a discussion of Ziller’s ‘‘ concentration’’ 
theory. It is expounded in section 3, illustrated in section 5, and 
criticised by Voigt in section 4. It would add to clearness, we 
think, were section 5 made to precede section 4. Into the merits 
of this controversy we cannot enter. Ziller’s scheme does not 
seem to us of the essence of Herbartianism, and it does seem 
mechanical in the extreme, and neglectful of the art of school ex- 
perience of the child. 

The fourth chapter deals with Government and Discipline. We 
do not think our authors have succeeded as well here as in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Their exposition is very brief, and not very 
thorough. Perhaps this is owing to the fact that the treatment of 
this subject was the most intelligible portion of the work to which 
this is primarily an introduction. The book closes with a short 
account of the relation of Herbart’s system to that of Pestalozzi. 
In conclusion we would cordially recommend its perusal to all 
teachers who desire something better than blind empiricism as a 
basis for their work. J. WELTON. 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


THIER ETHIK. DARSTELLUNG DER SITTLICHEN U. RECHTLICHEN 
BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN MENSCH U. THIER. Preischrift von 
Ignatz Bregenzer. Bamberg: C. C. Buchner, 1894. Pp. x., 422. 


Nearly all possible relations that can exist between the world of 
man on the one side and that of the animals on the other, are con- 
sidered in a most thorough and interesting manner by Bregenzer, 
in his ‘Animal Ethics.’’ The book is provided with abundant 
references to the literature of the subject, and shows that the 
author’s knowledge is comprehensive and covers the whole field 
under consideration. It has the advantage over similar books of 
being extremely interesting and instructive, and at the same time 
absolutely free from sentimental declamation. 

The matter falls into two parts: one, ethnologico-historical, the 
other systematic, of which the latter is by far the more important 
on account of its distinct statement of the author’s own views. 
But in the first part he often finds occasion to bring out his funda- 
mental stand-point. Yes, Bregenzer designates the ethnological 
part as what is (comparatively) new and of central moment in his in- 
vestigation, since it enables him to prove inductively that the pop- 
ular ideas concerning the relation of man to animals are, after all, 
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at the root of philosophical theories. Accordingly, the author con- 
siders, first of all, the way in which animals have been regarded by 
religion (both in its lower and higher forms), and in ordinary life 
and custom, and in law ; and, lastly, the history of scientific animal 
ethics. It is an uncommonly rich lot of material which is here 
accumulated and analyzed. Animal worship, totemism, animal sac- 
rifice, all forms of sympathy and antipathy to animals, the position 
of animals in art and in law, are explained. In the beginning, men 
were under the influence of the fear of animals, whence arose ani- 
mal worship. From the taming of démestic animals arose love for 
them, and consequently law for animals. Parallel with this love 
contempt also showed itself. Only out of an increasing develop- 
ment of humanity can a really just animal ethics shape itself. 

The development of scientific animal ethics corresponds with 
the development of the people’s relations to animals ; first comes 
the primitive animistic speculation corresponding to animal wor- 
ship; monism and the love for animals coincide; contempt for 
animals corresponds with the dualistic and anthropocentric views 
of the medizval church. Modern animal ethics is contempora- 
neous with modern humanity. 

Bregenzer is a strict monist, a Darwinian, and recognizes in ani- 
mism the starting-point of religious development. From the rich 
inductive material offered by the first part of his book, he deduces 
two important laws for ethics. The one is, that the life of feeling 
and impulse always forms the starting-point and centre of ethos. 
The second, that the older, primitive, feeling \is individualistic 
(fear), to which the social-ethical feeling (love) succeeds, and out 
of which it is developed. 

The second, systematic part gives us the author’s views concern- 
ing the fundamental questions of ethics, and here, too, one can 
thoroughly adopt his point of view, not only as to questions of 
ethics in general, but in particular as to duty towards the animal 
world. We have not here the views of a confused, sentimental 
vegetarian, for whom every injury of an animal, even for the best 
purposes, is ‘‘ murder,’’ but with a warm-hearted, serious, and 
thoughtful man, who is full of love for the animal world and yet 
leaves mankind its rights. Here we come to the concluding vital 
point of animal ethics—animal law or right (Recht.). Is there a 
common right (Recht) between men and animals? Is the relation 
of mankind to the animal world one of kindly feeling merely or 
one of right? Bregenzer here stands in opposition to most of 
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the jurists of to-day. He says: binding force over men’s actions, 
and hence practical significance, can be ascribed not to any divine 
or philosophic right, but only to a right that is human, positive, 
created and recognized by ourselves, and therefore enforceable. 
But a general, international establishment of right by means of law 
or contract is with the animal world an impossibility, and this the 
author himself recognizes. The whole matter really turns upon the 
question, What right has the state to limit the liberty of the indi- 
vidual by laws for the protection of animals? Bregenzer says, 
animals have a right to protection. The ground of this protection 
is not humanity’s interests, but directly the interests of the ani- 
mals themselves. The answer as to which position is correct,— 
Bregenzer or our jurisprudence which will not agree to this,—de- 
pends very much upon what is understood by ‘‘right.’’ If one 
takes this conception in the sense given it by jurists, one cannot 
easily allow that a cat, for example, has the right to demand that it 
shall not be tormented. If one, however, takes the conception in 
a wider and more comprehensive sense as justice, and also takes the 
company of those subject to right in a wider sense, as including 
animals, then we can indeed say : in the kingdom of nature all living 
things have an equal right to existence, man no more than any 
other being. Such an assertion has a deep mora/ truth. But 
‘‘right’’ signifies here something broader than is ordinarily under- 
stood by it. In tracing out the consequences of this view, Bregen- 
zer does not go far in other respects; he only asks that our laws 
for the protection of animals be made stricter. 

Bregenzer’s book may be heartily recommended to all who 
interest themselves in the animal world, to all who have a warm 
heart for our fellow-occupants of the earth who are not human; 
every student of ethics will find much stimulus in it. 

I. HIMMELBAUR. 

VIENNA. 


RECENT FRENCH PHILOSOPHICAL AND ETHICAL WRITINGS. 


Tue French philosophical writings which have been received 
during the year 1895, a complete list of which is given below, can 
be classified in several groups, only one of which is directly con- 
cerned with Ethics. 

At the outset we can set aside books on Metaphysics and Philoso- 
phy, such as ‘‘ La Théorie de l’Ondulation universelle,’’ by Basile 
Conta, who takes up the doctrine of the “First Principles’ of 
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Herbert Spencer, modifying its form rather than its substance, and 
which, though written in French, is the work of a Roumanian 
statesman and philosopher; likewise ‘‘Le Monde extérieur,”’ by 
Dewys Cochin, who, distinguishing the sensible or vulgar idea from 
the scientific idea of the external world, recognizes the relativity 
and subjectivity of the former, but tries to demonstrate that the 
latter has objective importance and absolute value. Finally, we 
have ‘‘ L’Histoire de la Philosophie atomistique,’’ by Mabilleau, in 
which the atomistic theory is studied from its first origins to the 
present day, from the double point of ‘view of speculative philoso- 
phy and scientific research. 

A second group includes books on Psychology and Physiological 
Psychology, such as ‘* Les Elements de Psychologie humaine,’’ by 
the Belgian Professor Van Biervliet, who attempts to harmonize the 
fundamental dogma of spiritualism with the actual facts of the 
physiology of the nervous system. The ‘‘ Les Etats intellectuels 
dans la Mélancholie,’’ by George Dumas, is the work of a young 
physician, who discusses an interesting problem in mental pathology 
according to the method of Ribot. ‘‘ Tempérament et Carac- 
tére,’’ by A. Fouillée, contains some ingenious views on the science 
of Etiology, which is but slightly advanced as yet. And, lastly, 
we mention ‘‘L’Abstraction et son réle dans 1’Education intel- 
lectuelle,’’ by Queyrat, an excellent monograph treating of one of 
the most important operations of the human mind, according to 
the method of Ribot, but necessarily more psychologically than 
physiologically. 

In a third group bordering on the two preceding ones, we place 
the treatises on occult Psychology and Metaphysics, such as “ L’Ex- 
tériorisation de la Sensibilité,’’ by M. de Rochas, which brings to 
light new experiences that are very curious and extremely difficult 
to explain in the present state of our scientific knowledge. There 
is also the French translation of the book by Aksakof, ‘*‘ Animisme 
et Spiritisme,’’ an answer to the book of Hartmann on ‘Spirit- 
isme,’’ which attempts to prove the truth of the spiritistic hypothe- 
sis as being the only one capable of explaining a certain class of 
phenomena. There still remain books on Ethics and Sociology 
to be noticed. Some are historical, as ‘‘ L’Amitié antique,’’ by 
Dugas, in which the Socratic and Platonic theories of love are 
very conscientiously studied in their relation to ancient manners 
and their influence on the entire ethical philosophy of antiquity ; 
or such a book as ‘‘St. Ambroise et la Morale Chrétienne,’’ by 
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Thamin, who demonstrates how the doctrine of ‘‘ De Officiis’’ of 
Cicero has been transformed while passing into the treatise of St. 
Ambrose, which bears the same title. This author also takes the 
opportunity in his book of comparing the three great systems of 
morality that seem to obtain as yet among men,—pagan morality, 
Christian morality, and the modern morality. Dogmatic treatises 
on Ethics are represented by ‘‘ Obligation morale et Idéalisme,’’ by 
Lefévre, who, not without subtlety, works out the theory that moral 
obligation and idealism (in the metaphysical,sense) are inseparable, 
so that Idealism alone can serve to justify moral obligation as well 
as suffice to prove it; ‘‘ La Logique sociale,’’ by Tarde, a work 
swarming with ideas, but as a whole hard to grasp, and, finally, 
**La Cité moderne,” by Izoulet, which has had a great ‘‘ succés 
de presse’ in our country, owing, doubtless, to the brilliant and 
eloquent style of its author, who is a great admirer of Carlyle, but 
who does little more than develop the well-worn assimilation of 
human society with the animal organism. 

To all these we must add the second year’s issue of the Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, in which, however, the contributions 
on metaphysics continue to outnumber those on Ethics, and among 
the latter we can find but one searching article, that by G. Belot, 
on ‘*L’Utilitarisme et ses nouveaux critiques.’’ The article by J. 
Weber, entitled “‘Une Etude réaliste de l’Acte et ses consé- 
quences morales,’’ appears to us indeed a purely metaphysical con- 
tribution. Among the essays on sociology we notice particularly 
‘*Le probléme de la Sociologie,’’ by G. Simmel, ‘‘]’Imitation et 
la Logique sociale,’’ by R. Berthelot, and ‘‘ La Définition du So- 
cialisme,’’ by F. Lapie. 


Seo. E. Borrac. 


NEW BOOKS. 


[N.B.—A number of important reviews and additional announcements of new 
books were crowded out and will appear in the next issue.—MAN. Ep.] 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SocioLocy. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Associa-~ 
tion and of Social Organization. By Professor Franklin H. Giddings, M.A. 
(Columbia University Press.) New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

SociAL RIGHTS AND Duties. Addresses to Ethical Societies. (Zhe Ethical 
Library.) By Leslie Stephen, In two volumes. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

METHODs OF SOCIAL REFORM: Essays, Critical and Constructive. By Thomas 
Mackay. London; John Murray, 1896. 
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EpvucaTION. An Introduction to its Principles and their Psychological Founda- 
tions. By H. Holman, M.A. London: Isbister & Co., 1896. 

ANALYTIC PsycHoLocy. By G. F. Stout, M.A. In two volumes. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York : Macmillan & Co,, 1896. 

STUDIES IN THE HEGELIAN DIALECTIC, By J. Ellis McTaggart, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1896. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; or, Law in Christian Theology. By the Duke of 
Argyll, K.G.,K.T. London: John Murray, 1896. 

DEMOCRACY AND LiserTy. By W. E. H. Lecky. Two volumes. London: 
Longmans & Co., 1896. 

THE Poor In GreaT Cities. Their Problems, and What is Doing to Solve 
Them. By Robert A. Woods (and other writers). London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1896. 

THE PATH OF ProcrRess. Being a Reply to “ Merrie England.” (A Pamph- 
let.) By W. D. MacGregor. London‘: John Heywood, 1896. 

CHILDREN’S SERVICES, with Hymns and Songs; to which is added ETHIcs FoR 
THE Younc. By W. L. Sheldon. Edited by the Rev. A. W. Oxford, M.A. 
Third Edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1894. 

GRUNDZUGE DER WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN UND TECHNISCHEN ETHIK. Von Dr. 
Fred Bon. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1896. 

ORGANISME ET Soci£T&. Par R. Worms. Paris: V. Girard & E. Briére, 1896. 

VOLTAIRE ET LE VOLTAIRIANISME. Par Nourrisson, Membre de |’Institut. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1896. 

FRANCESCO D’AssIsI E ALCUNI De! Suct Pru RECENTI BioGRAFI. By Raffaele 
Mariano. Naples: Tipografia Della Regia Universita, 1896. 

FRATERNITY. A Monthly Magazine. Edited by Mary A. M. Marks. The 
Official Organ of the International Society for the Recognition of the Brother- 
hood of Man. Numbers received for January, February, March, April, and 
May, 1896. London: H. R. Allenson. [The objects of this society are: 
(a) To declare the Unity of the Human Race, and to further the Brother- 
hood of Mankind. (4) To influence public opinion in the promotion of Jus- 
tice and Sympathy between all Races, Classes, Creeds, and Communities. (c) 
To discourage and denounce Race Separation, Race Animosity, and Race 
Arrogance wheresoever displayed. (d@) To assert the Interdependence of 
Nations and their Responsibilities and Reciprocities; and especially to insist 
upon the duty of the Strong to protect the Weak.’”” Members pledge them- 
selves “to do what in them lies to secure to every member of the human 
family Freedom, Equal Opportunity, and Brotherly Consideration.”’] 

EDINBURGH SUMMER MEETING, August, 1896. [Programme of Lectures and 
Classes, including, among others, the following :—Contemporary Social Evolu- 
tion, by Professor Patrick Geddes; Zhe Relation between Science and Philos- 
ophy, by Professor R. M. Wenley; Zhe Borderland of Ethics, by Miss Julia 
Wedgwood; La Grandeur du Moment présent, by M. Paul Desjardins ; Com- 
parative Economics in Europe, by Victor V. Branford, M.A.; The Individual 
and his Revelation, by Mrs. Boole; Herbart’s Leben und Lehre, by Dr. Wil- 

helm Rein; Zhe Physiology of the Nervous System and the Mechanism of 

Conduct, by Louis G. Irvine, M.A., M.B., B.Sc.; Present Educational Prob- 

lems, a Conference.] Outlook Tower, University Hall, Edinburgh. 
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